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Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
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THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land. | 
scape Architecture, etc. Students admitted by 


examination and by transfer from other Schools 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 


“Door and Window Grilles.” 
104 Plates ; 10” x 1414". 
In Cloth, $7.60. 
In Portfolio, $6.50. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers 


| J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean.* 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
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Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics 
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President W. O. THomprson, Columbus, Ohio | 
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: | ITHACA, N. Y | 
BOSTON, MASS. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
| [MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. , 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course | 
: : with certificate. | 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. ee aera ae aie —_ me 
SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- y eke SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in ARCHITECTS 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and oe ee 
* te . . a € u = 1e@¢ é ; 
= from other colleges to enter third year | A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 
af - 2 open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod 
For catalogues and information applv to elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
H. W. TYLE R, Secretary, Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob- 


lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, ete. 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. | mittee on Education, 8 East 88d St., New York City. 
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$50,000.00 


STEEL EQUIPMENT. 


We have just closed one 
contract in Massachusetts 
for steel equipment for a 
public building. The con- 
tract price approximates 
$50,000. Isn’tthisa sufli- 
cient guarantee of our 
large facilities and 
promptness in production 
as well as perfect con- 
struetion of equipment. 








We make special de- 
signs to order in steel 
equipment for any 
kind of building. We 
can handle a_ large 
contract equally as 
promptly as a small 
one. Architects inter- 
ested in such equip 
ment should write for 
our steel catalogue 
3S. It will more than 
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FOR INFOKMATION ABOUT 


U. §. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 


A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers, 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


“La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have 
had opportunity to judge because of our 
| frequent reference to it and our occasional 
republication of designs that are published in 
it, is the most complete and most interest- 
ing of the French architectural journals. 
The seventeenth annual volume is now in 


| course of publication. 


Sub-cription, including postage, 35 f. ances. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the | 
illustrations included in the text, two full- 
| Be age plates, which by themselves are worth 








ESTABLISHED NEARLY 40 YEARS 


ARCHITECT 


AND. 
Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C 


PRICE, FOURPENCE 


The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT 





REPORTER” has been established nearly 40 
years; has a large and influential circulation 
| has been proved to be the best medium for ad- 
Builders and Contrac- 





please you. - ois . Ss 
| double the amount of the annual subscrip- ae to Architects, 


THE BERGER | tion. has the finest illustrations, and has been 


Mig. Co., || Price of Back Annual Volumes, | 
CANTON, OHIO. | 
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| tors; 


| especially noted for its Art reproductions. 











Send us six English jd. stamps and we will 
mail you sample copy. 


40 Francs. 





Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six weeks’ 


J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, | issues. 
— OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE | On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 12 
| mont S. 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 











13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, Frauce. 
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PORCELAIN ENAMELED BATHS 


surpass all others in quality, design and durability, and the large number 
of exclusive patterns in which they are made, permits the selection of a 
bath that will harmonize with the decorative treatment of the bathroom, no 
matter how modest or elaborate it may be. 


The ‘‘Occident’”’ 


is the choice of many who desire a sanitary, 
modern equipment without expending more 
than is necessary to provide these most 
essential features. The “Occident”’ is made 
in five sizes, with trimmings as shown, also 
with Imperial Waste and Overflow or Bell 
Supply Fittings. 





The exterior finish of the bath is a matter 
worthy of the consideration of every archi- 
tect. The 


“Standard” Bath Decorations 


as applied by skilled decorators, with special 
facilities for the purpose, makes the exterior 
as inviting as the interior. The reasonable 
cost at which we furnish exterior finish 














The “ Occident.” Plate 101 G should cause every bath to be specified with 
‘ . ; . f our factory finishes, thus insuring 
CTery ple Ware tears our * ont &. © : Ps 
pong th dopwwpary ; “ Crees satisfaction to the client, instead of the 
” “ ” - 
and Gold” guarantee label and has our name “Standard expense and annoyance resulting from the 
or initials * S. S, M. Co. »* cast in relief on the exterior. No application of ordinary paint by unskilled 
others are cenuim hands. 


: Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 
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be made fire-proof without the use of steel. r . er ae 


Let us g 


NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO, 


W YORK 
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BALTIMORE 


ve you estimates. 
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etc. Axtso RaiLincs, DrivEwAy AND EN- BA\\th : ( 
TRANCE GATES, WINDOW GRILLES, BANK AND t 
; : f 
OrricE RaiLinGs, IRON AND GLASS VESTI- i : 
BULE AND Storm Doors, MARQUEES, WIRE AUR t 

. > o 1 ———= 

GuARDS AND Partitions, Iron’ Srairs, = » 
Suutters, GRATINGS, LANTERNS, BRACKETS, ; 
ANDIRONS, SpecIAL HARDWARE AND ALL R 
Artistic WrouGHT WorkK u 
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SAVE THE COST 


OF FREQUENT REPAINTING BY USING 


Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint 
For Steel Work and Metal Surfaces. os 
“JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Established 1844 


French’s 











». WATER .. 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as in | 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” - 

on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 





239 Franklin Street, Boston 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 


Ae Ae be he he hihi hardin denidltnidltnindlinillnllndl 
Tan xh) 






35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 


Paints and Varnishes 


Highest Standard Attainable 


Write for Prices and Samples 


Samuel H. French & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


POryryrryrrvrvrvevevvvwvvww 
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STEEL CONCRETE 





Best Concrete Binder and Self-Centering with Kuvhne’s Sheet 
Metal Structural Element for Fire-proof Constrvclion, etc. 


Floors, Stairs, 

= Ceilings, 

, Partitions, 

: Furrings, 

<7 Za Outside Walls, 
S = Roofs, 

Sidewalks, 

= Trunk Sewers, 
Tanks, etc. 

Patented Jan. 1, 1901, others pending. 


TRUSS METAL LATH CO., Mfrs., 15-25 Whitehall Street, N.Y. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


































James A. Miller & Bro. | 


133 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Manufacturers 


Fire Retarding Wire Glass Windows 
Sheet Metal Frames and Sash 


Skylights, Tile, Slate and Metal Roofing 











CORRECT TIME.- 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 
Self-Winding Tower Clocks. No heavy weights. No 
stopping by storms. 
Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 
20,000 in Use Write for Catalog 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 





ALGONQUIN RED PAINT 


Ready mixed for use. The |} 


est paint on earth 


for roofs, bridges, fences, buildings, and iron 


and wood work generally. 


ALGONQUIN RED SLATE CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





Conservatories, 





Creenhouses, 





Vineries, Etc. 





Designed, erected heated. Catalogue, alse special 
plans heaton. 


and estimates, oa app 
LORD @2 BURNHAM CO., 


1133 Breadway . ° * 


Mew York City. 











The 


W. J. PERRY 


Dumb 
Waiter 


FOR 


Hotels, Restaurants 
Stores, Libraries and 
Private Residences 


Installed very simply and at reasonable cost. 
Manufactured by 


W. J. PERRY 


463 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Local agents wanted. Correspondence solicited. 





“ y ol AMERICAN VIGNOLA" 


THE Five OrRpERS oF 
ey 


ARCHITECTURE 


WituiaM R. Ware 
Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp . 9’’x12’ Price, $8.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT CoMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS 0. 








INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 


New and Spacious 
Hardware Store 
4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 


Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 


clients. 
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. JENKINS’ IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


| Most Sensitive, Simplest, Most Durable, 
4 i Easiest Applied 
Take no more room than an ordinary aircock. Should they need repair- 
ing it can be done without removiug them and at a nominal cost. Can be 
furnished either with drip cup or with union for drip pipe. Full nickel 
plated. 
JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 





















WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 
ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 17 Battery Place, N.Y, 


| 265 Broapway 


ASPHALT. Rcoes® 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited 


New Yorx. 


eA 1 3 




















METAE TILING For WALLS anp >- 
CEILINGS 


A_PERFECT 
$ UBSTITUTE FCERAMIC TILE 
NEW YORK METAL CEILING Ce 
39 West 24! ST.NY 
FOR ALL MCEASSES OF 


STEEL SEEING 


CATALOGUE AND PRICES 























| SAMUEL CABOT, SoL_LE MANUFACTURER, Boston, MAss. 


Are you aware that eel-grass is almost 
uninflammable ? 


Do you know anything more 
inflammable than flax? 


e . Our Sheathing and Deafening 
Quilt is made of eel-grass. 


+ The imitations of our Sheath- 
ing and Deafening Quilt are 
made of flax or r2fuse tow. 
































Staircase, American Geographical Society Building Howells & Stokes, Architects 


IRON BRONZE AND BRASS 


RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD 


Maspeth, L. I. New York City. 
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Fine Metal Work 


We invite the attention of architects to 
our unsurpassed facilities for the pro- 
duction of fine wrought and cast metal 
work in steel and bronze for counter 
screens, partitions, etc. 

Particularly does our product in steel 
and bronze plates combined with archi- 
tectural cast bronze work represent a 
distinctly new treatment worthy of ex- 
amination. 

On application we will send our Folio 
467 containing views of COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENTS IN MARBLE, STEEL 
AND BRONZE for Banks and Offices. 
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Art Metal Construction Co., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
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For Fireproofing Wooden Buildings 





Cheapest Shingles for Everyday Use 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 





Manufactured by 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY’S 


“CENTURY SHINGLES 


With ordinary Care these Shingles will last a Century, without Painting 


or any other treatment whatever. They are the 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


Last Forever 








Standard Size 14x16 in. or any size to order. 
general fireproofing use can be had in large sizes 


)@Address all correspondence to THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., Amster, Pa. 








Our ‘‘ Century ’’ Sheathing for 





















































aie 
SO nisiiniaaiaatitiniiiasiiia 
If the Mail 

has not already brought you 
a copy of our 1904 illustrated 
catalogue, we will be pleased 
Se Se to send you same free of ex 
| pense on receipt of your name 

and business address 

CAT. G. 
— = — = This catulogue is the most 
complete of its kind ever pub- 
: N l \ M | N . [ A I 4 lished and will prove of great 
: interest and value to the 
IRON» CASTINGS. s 

HARTMANN BROS. 

, , FG. CO. 

United States Foundry | M 
and Sales Company. 
428 to 438 LINCOLN 
Seo AVE., ay ee 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT. ae 
= New York Office: 
m 1123 BROADWAY 



































HIS cut shows one of our smaller Gasolene Engine and Triplex 


Pump Combinations. The Engine is of 3 Hp. and the outfit 


has acapacity of 34 gallons a minute discharged at 146’ elevation. 


We are consulting and contracting engineers 
for Complete Water Works Systems, using 
Windmills, Gasolene Engines, end Electric 
or Steam Pumps, and are prepared to give 
advice to anyone on proposed plants and to 
submit proposals and estimates for the 
whole or any part of same. Send for our 
special catalogue on this subject. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY 


174 HIGH ST., BOSTON 
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Mason, For STAIRS, WOOD, IRON, MARBLE 
Safety Re. CEMENT, new or old 
un 


dreds of thousands in use 


Treads Am. Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston 





E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Oolorist and Draughteman. 
68 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 48d St. 
Naw Yor«x Orry. 





BOOKS: 
*“ Norman Monuments of Palermo.” 


Illustrated with 50 Plates: 13/7 x 1714”. 
Price bound, $10.00. Unbound, #9.00. 


American ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 
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American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 


238 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. ] 


International Edition, per year in advance 


16.00 
quarteriy 18.00 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


Topical Architecture 





(Monthly) 
$3 per year 


| 
| 
| 


Subscription 


S@ Payment should be made to American | 
Architect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office 
order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents: 


New York City : — 
H. M. Oarleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agents at Large: — 





F. P. Spokesfield, 238 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “propo- 
sais,” 15 cents per line (8 words tothe line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 
rates on application. 





New Advertisements. — a oe 
CLIFFORD & LAW TON, (New York, N. Y.), Books. 


Page 3 
JOHN H. PRAY & SONS CO., (Boston, Mass.), 
Carpets. Page ix. 





See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 

H. B. Smith Co. 

N. & G. Taylor Co. 

New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Okonite Co. 

Sargent & Co. 

Samson Cordage Works. 

T. W. Jones. 











ADDRESSES WANTED. 


We shall be obliged to anyone 
who can provide us with the present 
addresses of any of the subjoined 
parties. 

American Architect Co., 
238 Tremont St., Boston. 


Barlow, W. F., lately of Bar Harbor, 
Me. 

Beeson, E. W., Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Benkirt, G. F., lately of 302 East 
Grace St., Richmond, Va. 

Carpenter, R. W. E., lately of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Colbert, H. W., lately of Shawnee, 
Okla. 

Cook, W. Wilson, lately of 327 West 
Coffee St., Greenville, N. C. 

Cupperwell, E. W., lately of Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, IIl. 

Dans, F. L., lately of Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hayes, Jas. °T., 
N. Y. 

Hutchinson, Geo. H., lately of 31 
Triangle Bldg., Troy, N. Y. 





lately of Syracuse, | 


| Mr. D. C. Allison. 





PEBSPECTIVES RENDERED 
In Pan-anv-Ink amp Warsn-Cotor, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 

8B 8t., Bost 





» Maas. 


ERSPECTIVES 


DRAWN AND RENDERED IN 

WATER COLOR, PEN -AND- INK 

AND WASH. PRICES REASONABLE 
GEORGE A. NEWMAN 

806 Provident Building t Philadelphia, Pa 








, eer ural Drawings Rendered 


IN PEN-AND-INE 
E. P. MORRILL 
Room 503, 238 Tremont St., Boston 


Ten years’ experience with “* The American Architeet ” 


NEW ENCLAND TANK 
AND TOWER CoO. 


Water Tanks, Steel Tank Towers, 
Pumps, Engines, Windmills, Etc. 





THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS | 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
The Tucker Improved Grease Trap. 


For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 
Circulars may be had on application, 








Contractors for Village, Farm and Suburban | 


Water Supply Systems. 
8 OLIVER STREET  :: BOSTON 








Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
BRANCHES 
110 Fifth Ave., New York 911 Locust St., St. Louis 
878 Boylston St., Boston Flood Bldg..San Francisco 


1128 Walnut St.,Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chicago | 











JNO. WILLIAMS 


BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS 
544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


WROUCHT 
IRON 








MINERAL WOOL ____a_ 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. ~ 





Samples and Oireulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


143 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 














Worcester, Mass. 

Locke, S. E., lately of Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

McCarthy, P. A., lately of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Martling, J. H., lately of Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Maydwell & McClintock, lately of 
22 Sheldon Block, El Paso, Tex. 
Novek, Bernard, lately of 914 Lum- 
ber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 

O’Brien, James, lately of Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Rice, Joe, lately of Beaumont, Tex. 

Shaffer, Matthew, lately of Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Stone, Edwin J., lately of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Webster, W. H., lately of “The 
Naseby,” Toledo, O. 

Wilcox, F. O., lately of 614 Commer- 
cial St., New Orleans, La. 

Wolf, James, lately of 125 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 





ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Etc. 
NNOUNCEMENT.— George A. Ross and David 
4, H. MacFarlane announce that they have 
formed a partnership for the general practice of 
architecture under the firm name of Ross & Mac- 


Farlane, Room 51, Bank of Ottawa Building, St. 
James Street, Montreal. Telephone Main 227. They 


| will be pleased to receive samples and catalogues. 
1509 


as undersigned derires to announce that he has 


associated with himself in business, his brother, 
Under the name of Allison & 
Allison, Architects, the new firm will occupy the 
present offices 1023 Westinghouse Building, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. J. E, ALLISON. 





| Columbia, Noes 


ney Pierce & Duryea, lately of | Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 


SEALS WITH OR 
WITHOUT WATER 









For venting, use vent-top. 
F. E, 
Patent Sewer-Gas and Back-Water Trap, 
For Wash-bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash-Tub. 
Cleveland, O. 


For venting, use vented outlet. 
CUDELL’S 








A LEXANDER BUEL TROWBRIDGE, former 
44% Director of,the College of Architecture, Cornell 
University has opened offices for the practice of 
Architeciure in the Orient Building, 79-85 Wall St., 
New York. 








WANTED. 
DOSITION.— Detail draughtsman and building 
superintendent of 20 years’ experience, capable 
of taking charge of office, wishes situation. Address 
* Careful,” care American Architect. 1502 





WANTED. 


Q UPERVISION. — New York, Boston or Philadel- 
\ phia Architects having work to be supervised in 
Los Angeles, or vicinity, can secure for that pur- 
pose the services of a New York Architect of expe- 
rience who is about to locate in Southern California. 
Address ‘‘ X. Z. Y.”" care American Architect. 1503 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News.) 


(Although a large portion of the building 
intelligence is provided by their regular cor- 
respondents, the editors greatly desire to re- 
ceive voluntary information, especially from 
the smaller and outlying towns.) 








ADVANCE RUMORS. 
Atcoma, Wis.—It is reported that St. 
Mary’s Catholic Society will erect a church 
to cost $16,000. 
Aucusta, Ga.—Architect 


Lightner, of 
is at work upon plans for 
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* 


but only if desired. 


in carrying out their own ideas. 


ing floor covering. 


include Carpeting, Rugs, Lace 





John H. Pray & Sons Co. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


We furnish estimates and contract for the complete interior 
decoration of single rooms or whole houses. 
The advice of competent interior decorators at your service, 


We are pleased to co-operate with architects or their clients 


Old Fashioned Saxony Rug Quality Woven in Carpet Widths. 


We are sole agents in Boston for this decorative and endur- 
Furnished in plain colors and rug effects. 


WHOLE HOUSES 


are furnished by us from designs prepared by our own artists and 


Wall Papers, and we will contract for painting if requested. 


Pray Building, 646-658 Washington St., Boston. 


Curtains, Upholstery, Fabrics, 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
a brick and stone edifice for the Second 
Baptist Society. Cost, $25,000. 


3ALTIMORE, Mp.—Plans have been drawn 
by John H. Forsythe for a_ three-story 
building, which the members of the Build- 
ers’ Exchange contemplate erecting near the 
City-hall, at a cost, including site, of $80,000. 

M. Luther Wright has the contract to 
erect a four-story brick and terra-cotta 
building at 6 and 8 St. Paul St., for R. 5. 
Goldsborough. 

Hoyt & Mackintosh will prepare plans for 
a four-story warehouse, 23x76 feet, to be 
erected at 38 South Frederick St., for Stew- 
art & Darrell. 


3ARTLESVILLE, IND. TER.—A $50,000 hotel, 
the Almeda, is to be erected here. 


3eVERLY, Mass.—Dennis W. Quill and 
Charles F. Lee, owners of the Mason farm, 
on Cabot St., North Beverly, have sold 
from it thirty-six house lots. Henry B. 
Wallis, a Beverly contractor, has purchased 
a number, and a Boston syndicate the re- 
mainder. The purchasers will begin work 
at once putting up dwellings. 


Boston, Mass.—Two lots of land on Ba- 
tavia St. have been purchased by Saiman 
Sirk, who will improve the property with 
high-class apartment-houses 

Frank M. Carpenter has bought of A. J 
Bamford the property at 25 Astor St 
There are 1,660 square feet of vacant land 
Mr. Carpenter will build a brick and stone 
apartment-house thereon 

Houghton & Dutton will build a_ brick 
storehouse on Tibbetts Townway, Charles- 
town district. It will be fireproof, 93x62 
feet, five stories; architect, W. A. Ford, 
Malden. 

Plans have been filed for changing into a 
storage warehouse the old New England 
piano factory, on George, Howard and 
Gerard Sts., Roxbury; owners, the New 
England Warehouse Company; architect, 
Wm. Gibbon Preston, 186 Devonshire’ St. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Contract not let. The building will be 213x 
151 feet and six stories high. 
BRATTLEBORO, Vt.—It is said that $50,000 


has been left in trust for the establishment 
of a hospital in Brattleboro. 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—Plans are being 


drawn by W. M. Aiken, New York City, for. 


the new $100,000 city hospital 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Stone Fort 
Land Company will erect a five-story store 
house, at 11th and Market Sts., 8ox150 feet 
Cost, $40,000. 

CHESHIRE, Conn.—Cheshire Academy is 
to have a $10,000 hospital 

Cuicaco, ILu.—A manual training and 
English High School will be erected at Soth 
and Manistee Sts., to cost $300,000 

Permits have been issued for the addition 
of four stories to the 12-story Fort Dear 
born building, at Clark and Monroe Sts., 
and also the erection of a 16-story addition 
to it on the south side. It is estimated that 
the cost will be $300,000. 

The R. H. Coney Company will build a 
$20,000 two-story warehouse, 100x104 feet, 
at 13th St. and Western Ave. 

L. Mart Mitchell, 145 La Salle St., has 
prepared plans for an apartment building to 
be built at Calumet Ave. and 45th-St., for 
W. D. Tavlor. Cost, $80,000 

Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, 84 Van Buren 
St.. have drawn plans for an 18-story office 
building, to be erected at La Salle and Mon 
roe Sts Cost, $800,000. 

DENVER, CoLo.—A $160,000 clubhouse is 
contemplated for the United Commercial 
Travelers of America. Address C. D. Grif 
fith, Denver 

EuREKA, Cat.—Contract has been let for 
construction of new engine houses 

Ir. D. A. Russe_t, Wyo.—Bids will soon 
be asked by Capt. W. S. Scott, Q. M., 
Cheyenne, for erecting 13 new buildings at 
this post, to cost in all $300,000 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— Building permits 
have been issued for a three-story brick 





TRADE-MARKK 


“Sequel to the Fencing 
Giri.” 





Copyright, 1903, by 
Chicago & Alton 
Railway 









ART 


‘ TAT > 
CA LEN D A R 
Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors by a process far su- 
perior to last year’s calendar. Highest example 
ot lithographic art. 


“THE ONLY WAY" 


to own one of these beautiful calendars is to 
send twenty-five cents with name of publication 
in which you read this advertisement, to GEo. 
J. CHARLTON, Gen'l Passenger Agent, Chicago 
& Alton Railway, CHIcaAGo, ILL. 

The best railway line between CHICAGO, ST. 
Lous, KANSAS City and Peoria. Take the 
“Aiton” to the St Louis World's Fair, 1904. 

















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
dwelling to be erected:at Wissahickon Ave 
and Sharpnack St., at a cost of $20,000; also 
for a six-story brick warehouse to be erect- 
ed at 23d and Race Sts., at a cost of $40,000 

John Borden & Bro. has the contract to 
erect a two-story brick structure, 200x132 
feet, at 25th and Wharton Sts., for the 
American Radiator Company. Cost, $25,000 

Henry L. Reinhold, 430 Walnut St., has 
prepared plans for a three-story chapel, of- 
ice and superintendent’s office, to be erected 
n Monument Cemetery, Broad and Berks 
Sts 

PHILLIPsBURG, N. J.—A. H. Hanlan, of 
Trenton is preparing plans for a_ high 
school, to cost $20,000 

PittspurG, Pa.—W. A. Thomas, Park 
building, is preparing plans for a three 
tory brick apartment-house, to cost about 
525,000 

PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The Plainfield Trust 
Company have purchased a plot of ground, 
20x 160 feet, on West 2d St. and Park Ave., 
m which a one-story marble and granite 
bank building will be erected 

Representatives of Mr. F. F. Proctor have 
een spending several weeks here looking 
for a desirable site for a new theatre. 


ProvipENCE, R. IL—The Common Council 
is considering the erection of a city hos 
pital for the treatment of contagious dis 
-ases 

Quincy, Mass.—The Fore River Ship 
ind Engine Company will start soon on the 

struction of machine shop, blacksmith 
ind carpenter shops 


RHINELANDER, Wis.—The Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Com- 
yany has purchased a site and intends erect- 
Ing a $25,000 depot 


Roxsury, Mass.—Plans for the building 
to be erected at George and Howard Sts., 
for the New England Storage Warehouse 
company, have been prepared by William 
+, Preston. They call for a structure six 
stories high, 148x4o feet, built of brick and 
tore, with fireproof staircases and elevator 
hafts. This will connect with the present 
uilding, formerly a piano factory, which i 
ix stories high, 213x151 feet in size, and 
also constructed of brick. It is proposed to 
reduce the height of the old building to 70 
feet, to install fireproof staircases and to 
strengthen the floors 

The Emmanuel Church, on Newbury St. 


| 
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J. S. THORN CO 


Architectural Sheet Metal Works 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Ventilating Sky- 
lights, Fire-proof Window Frames and Sash, and 
Opening Fixtures to operate ventilating sashes. 
Nos. 1223 to 1233 Callowhill Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL 





EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 


Room 1205, 256 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


COMPANIES 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


( Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Boston, has bought a portion of a large 
tract of land on Newcomb St. Roxbury, 
fr the West End Street Railway Com- 
{ is the intention of the trustees to 
the land by erecting thereon what 





yany It 
improve 


will be known as Emmanuel house. The 
structure will be erected as soon as pos- 
sible 

San Francisco, CAL—Wm. McCormick, 
of 1,100 Fulton St., will build an eight- 
story brick building, to contain stores and 
lodgings, to cost $80,000, on, the north line 
of Turk St., east of Taylor 


I. Mensor has purchased the vacant lot 
m the northeast corner of Geary and Web- 
ster Sts. It is 68.9x82.6 feet, and the price 
was $18,000. Flats are to be erected on the 


j 

I. W. Heilman, Jr., as representative of 
his father, the president of the Nevada 
Bank, has purchased the northeast corner 
of Washi ar and Montgomery Sts., as a 


ation for the Banca de Colombo, or Co- 
henaenn Savings and Loan Society. The lot 
is 51.71%4x62 feet, on which is an old two- 


story brick building 
Herman Barth, architect, 
ery St., has awarded to Fred P 


508 Montgom- 
Fisher, 106 


Jessie St., the contract to build a two-story 
residence, to cost $18,000, on the west line 
of Franklin St. between California and 
=acramento, for Florine H. Brandenstein, 
of 2,221 Gough St 

4 Board of Survey at the Navy Yard, 
Mare Isla has recommended the con- 





struction of barracks, to cost 


~ 
Ss ”] 
$400,000 


new marine 


The California Club will erect a $25,000 
clubhouse 

SEATTLE, Wasu.—Kingsley & Anderson, 
Pacific Block, have prepared plans for the 
N. P. building. Estimated cost, $200,000 

l. Buchinger, Washington building, has 
prepared plans for a five-story building, to 
ve erected on Ist Ave. S. and Jackson St., 


to cost 975,000 


\. W. Spalding has drawn plans for an 
11-story business block, to be erected on 2d 
\ve., by Eastern capitalists. It will be fire- 
‘roof, steel frame, granite, terra-cotta and 


brick. Cost, $600,000 
he Northern 


mite mpl ite 


Railway Company 
second building in 


P: oe 
acihc 
erecting a 





the wholesale district, six-story, costing 
$200,000. Kingsley & Anderson, architects 
\y ddition. costing $35,000, will be made 
» the lemple de Hirsch 
W. D. Hofius, iron and steel merchant, 
s purchased a site at 3d Ave. and James 












St. and will erect a six-story office build- 
g in the near future 

Max Umbrecht, Globe Block, has pre- 
pared plans for a business block, to be erect- 
ed at a cost of $100,000 

he Polson ag ee Company will 
erect a four-story brick warehouse, to cost 
$40,000 Josenhaus & Allen, architects 

The Chamber > Commerce plans to 
erect a building with quarters for the public 

rary, to cost *ragat 

Sioux City, la.—F. J. Donohoe will build 

60-room addition to the West Hotel 
Cost, 975,000 

Mrs. Martin, Minneapolis, has had 
lans prepared for a four-story flat build 
g, 57x60, to be erected on 12th St. Cost, 
S 10.000 

Sroux Faris, S. D Bids will soon be 
ked for ‘ting a $40,000 building for 
Lutheran Ce ‘ 

\ 5,000 church will be erected in the 


near future by the First Baptist Society 


Mass.—E. W Maynard has 


SPRINGFIELD, 











PASSAIC STEEL COMPANY 


A.C. FAIRCHILD, Pres. 


GEO. H. BLAKELEY, Chf. Engr. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
Passaic Rolling Mill Company 


J- B. Cooke, Sec. and Treas. 


Manufacturers, Contractors and Engineers for all kinds of 


Structural Steel Work for Buildings 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Application. 


Main Office and Works, Paterson, N. J. 


Boston Office, 31 State St. 


New Yerk Cffice, 5 Nassau St 

















FIRE-PROOF VAULTS 


MORRIS-IRELAND SAFE CO. 


Original and Sole Constructors of 


Monier Portland Cement Concrete 


VAULTS 


Combining Steel Rods with Trap Rock and Cement 
Send for Estimates and Details 


MORRIS-IRELAND SAFE CO. 
64 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 

















BUILDING IN TELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
prepared plans for rebuilding the Grand 
Opera House for Sylvester Z. Poli, of Hart-|) 
ford, Conn., who has leased the property for 
ten years, and will expend $40,000 in re- 
modeling 


St. JosepH, Mo.—W. P. White, 1,520 
Francis St., has the contract to erect the 
M. E. church at 12th and Francis Sts. Cost, 


$75,000 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Lyman C. Smith makes 
the gift to this city of an additional build- 
ing tor the Lyman Cornelius Smith College 
of Applied Science. Mr. Smith established 
the school four years ago, giving $750,000 
lhe present gift adds a model factory build- 
ing for mining and engineering, and a me- 
chanical laboratory, to more than 
$100,000. 


cost 


Pampa, Fra.—A $35,000 building may be 
erected by the Order of Elks 

Utica, N. Y. Utica Knitting Com- 
pany contemplates erecting a_ three-story 
warehouse, 100x120 feet,*as an addition to 
its plant in West Utica. 

Vancouver, B. C.—It is proposed to erect 
a federal building at Hastings and Granville 
Sts. Probable cost not yet known. 

WELLsvVILLE, O.—Wm. P. Ginther, of 
\kron, has prepared plans for a parochial 
school for the Church of the 
Conception, to cost $15,000 

West Roxpury, Mass.—Fred O 
has purchased the estate on the 
Washington St. and Iffley Road, 
ive lots. It is the 
ywner to improve, by 
houses for investment 


Hurd 


intention of the 
erecting 


new 





Immaculate | 
| 
heating ) lant in Administration —— hue. Ad 

corner of 
comprising | 


a number of | 





PROPOSALS. 


ew hWER SYSTEM. 
& {At Ft. Rarrancas, Fla } 

Rids are wanted October 8 for 
rewer system at this post. Address W. E. COLE, 
Quartermaster. 1501 


constructing 


PROPOSALS. 
] >UILDING. 
» [At Fert Myer, Va.) 
Sealed propoeals for brick building for Coal Test 
ing Plant at this post will be received until Oct. 
ber 17. Information furnished ppon application. 
CAPTAIN G. C. BARNHARDT, Quartermaster 
1501 


( VOXSTRUCTION. 
[At Ft. Barr .neas, Fla } 
Bids are wanted October 8 for cons'ructing, in 


cluding Nlumbing and electric wiriig non-commis 
sioned officers’ quarters at this post Address W. 
E. COLE, Quartermaster. 1501 
Purvrae. 


[At New Orlean-,la 
Bids will be received October 8 by Mordecai T. 
Endicott, Ch. Bureau Yards and Docar, Navy Dept, 
Washington, D. C., for constructing «a brick «and 
steel building about 62/ x 202’, at the Naval Station 
here; plans and specifications will be furnisied on 
deposit of $lv. 1501 


( YOURT-HOUSE., 
{At Blakely, G .) 
Bids will be received until Octob.r 10 by the 
County Commissioners for erecting a court- ouse, 
to be 2 stories high, of brick and terra-cotta, 65’ x 
115’, and cost about $40,000. Morgan & Dillon Ar- 
chitects, 707 Prudential Bldg., Atlanta. JOHN C. 
CHANCY, Chairman. 1501 


I j OSPItAL. 

{At Ft. Mojave, Ariz. Ter.) 

Bids will be received October 10 by W. A. Jones, 

Comr. Indian Affairs, Dept. Interior, Washington, 

D.C, for furnishing material and constructing a 

brick hospital. including plumbing and acety'ene 
gas piping at Ft. Mojave School. 15u1 


wrt AM HEATING PLAN’ 
cat Ft. Monroe, Va.) 

Bids are wanted October 8 for installing steam 

| dress vu. P. TOWNSLEY 


» Quartermaster 1501 


] pORMITOKY. 
[At Sioux Falls, 8. D.} 

Sealed proposals will be received by the und r- 
signed on or before the 6th day  f --ctober, f r 
| all ‘abor and material requtred in the erection of « 
Girls’ Dermitory for the Lu'theran Normal School, 
}at Sioux Falls. S D. Bids wi.l be rece'ved for 
| either a stone or bric. building. Se ara‘e bids are 
| requested onthe basement and the superstructure, 
| likewise bids on the building ¢ omplete, Plans may 
} be seen at ‘he Builders’ Exchange in St P ul and 
Minneapolis or at the office of Juse bh Schwarz Ar- 
C, C. BRATRUD, Com., 

1501 


chitect, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


| Sivux Falls, 8. D. 


® 
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The American Architect and Building News. 








YP KOPOSALS, 
] »>UILDINGS. 
, 


ids will be received until October 11 by the 
2,ard of Control, Leper Home, 305 Hennen slag 
ow Orleans, for erecting new buildings, etc., at the 


— 


nzie & Torre, Architects, 407 Tulane Newcomb 
‘ig., New Orleans, will furnish plans and specifi- 
cations on deposit of $40, said depusit to be refunded 
on return of plans. A.C. PHELPS, Sec’y. 1501 


— 


ro AsK AND TKE*1LE. 
l [At Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt.) 

lice Constructing Q. M., Burlington, Vt. Sealed 
proposals will be received until October 11, for 
construction of a 150,000 gallon steel tank and trestle 
at Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt. Information furnished on 
application. CAPT. T. B. LAMOREUX, Q. . 


M ASONIv TEMPLE. 


sida will be received October 10 by Burt Wick- 


[At New Orleans, La | ; 


-per Home, Indian Camp, Iberville Parish. Mac- 3 


0°00 +O +O 0-0-0. 





_ITIS SELDOM NECESSARY 


To paint metal work in white 


or tints. When it is, however, it is just 


as well to know that there is only one white pigment of any value for 


this use Oxide of Zine. 


OUR PRACTICAL 
PAMPHLETS FREE 
“The Paint Question.” 
Paints in Architecture.” 
“Specifications for Architects.” 
“French Government Decrees.” 
“Paint: How, Why and When.” 


We do not grind zinc in oil. A list 


[¥t Hart, MICh-) | @6q.@@e@e@rOrOrOrOrrOrO+Oo O20 OO Or O O19 O9@ +O OOO OOOO Oreos 


The New Jersey Zinc Co., 
71 Broadway 


New York 


of zine paint manufacturers is furnished on request 


OOOO 90D +O OOo + OB +O O22 H+ H+ H+ H+ H+ H+ H+ OH 


+O-® 





ham, Secretary, Building Committee, for erecting a 





masonic temple 1501 


eee seneatave once ve voinng|NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 


Committee, Washington, D. C., September 19, 1904, 
sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 o'clock P. M. on the 10th day of November, 1904 
and then opened, for the general construction (ex 

cept heating apparatus, elevators, electric wiring 
and conduit systems) of two laboratory buildings 
for the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing. 
ton, D. C., in strict accordance with the drawings 
and specifications by Rankin, Kellogg & Crane, Ar- 
chitects, 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., copies 
of which may be had upon application to the Super- 
visiog Engineer, Capt. John Stephen Sewell, Corps 
of Engineers, U.S. Army, at the Department of Ag 
riculture, Washington, D.C. One set only of draw- 
ings and specifications will be sent to any one 
bidder, but additional sets may be purchased of the 
printers designated by the peemeant, at cost of 
producti n of same. All applications must be ac. 
companied by a certified check for $250.00, made 
payable to the Disbursing Clerk of the Department 
of Agriculture, which checks will be retained until 
the return of all drawings and specifications, in- 
cluding those which may have been purchased fro 

printers. B. T. GALLOWAY, Chairman. 1506 


Treasury an, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., September 22, 1904 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
3 o’clock P. M. on the 19th day of October, 1904, and 
then opened, for the installation of a hydraulic 
freight lift in the U. 8. Custom-house building at 
St. Paul, Minn., in accordance with the drawings 
and specifications, —— of which may be obtained 
at this office, at the discretion of the ——- 
Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervis- 
ing Architect. 1502 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., September 19, 1904. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
8 o'clock P. M., on the 26th day of October, 1904, 
and then opened, for the construction (includip 
plumbing, heating apparatus, electric conduits — | 
wiring) of the U. 8. Post-office at Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, in accordance with the drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of the Postmaster at Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, at the discretion of the Super- 
vising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Su. 
pervis ng Architect. 1502 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washingtor, D. C., September 19, 1904. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
3 o’clock P. M.,on the 25th day of October, 1904, and 
then opened, tor the construction (including plumb 
ing, heating and ventilating, gas piping and electric 
wiring and co:duits) of the U. S. Post-office and 
Court-house at Huntington, West Virginia, in ac 
cerdance with drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be had at this office or at the office of the 
Postmaster at Huntington, West Virginia, at the dis 
cretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, supervising Architect. 1502 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Archirect, Wa-hington, D. C., September 19, 1904. 
Sealed proposa's will be received at this office until 
3 o'clock P. M. on the 24th day of October, 1904, and 
then opened, for the construction of the U. 8. Post- 
office and Court-house at Hammond, Indiana, in ac- 
cordance with drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be had at this office, or at the office of the 
ostmaster at Hammond, Indiana, at the discretion 

f the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1502 


freasury Department, Office Supervising Archi 
tect, Washington, D. C., September 15, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 
lock P. M., on the 17th day of October, 1904, and 
then opened, for the construction of the U.S. Gov 
ernment Buildings, Lewis and Clark Centennial 
!xposition, Portland, Oregon, in accordance with 
» drawings and specification, copies of which 
1y be had at this office or the office of the Superin- 
ident of the U.S Post-office and Court-house at 
rt.and, Oregon, at the discretion of the Supervis 

x Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
ing Architect. 1501 
Treasury popertment, Office of the Supervi-ing 
chitect, Washington, D. U., September 15, 1904. 
sled proposals will be received at this office until 
‘clock P. M., on the 18th day of October, 1904, and | 

a opened, for the construction (including heat- | 

£ apparatus, electric wiring and conduits) of the 
8S. vost-office at Nashua, N. H., in accordance 
th drawings and specifica ions, copies of which 

y be had at this office or at the office of the Post- 
ster at Nashua, N.H, at the discretion of the | 
pervising Architect JAMES KNOX 1501 | 





/R, Supe vising Architect. 1501 


ARTISTIC WIRE & METAL 
| WORKS. 
| 





MORSS & WHYTE, 
| 75-81 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


ASBESTOLITH. 


SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 


| Room 58. 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


| BLUE PRINTING. 
| 


|\CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Priating P 8. 

38 Broad St., Beston. 
Lue PRINTING (Continu- 
ous.) 


\SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
| 44@ Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
ya 


BUILDINCS TORN DOWN. | 


A. A. ELSTON & CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


| 

: 

| CONCRETE-STEEL CON- 
STRUCTION. 





‘SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, | 


| Room 58. 
| 166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


a - 
| CONTRACTORS & BUILD-| 
& 


WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bidg., Boston. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACT-| 


ORS. 


ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP- 


MENT CoO., 
280 Devonshire St., Boston. 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 


STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG - 


120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


LAUNDFY DRYING 
MACHINERY. 


CHICAGO CLOTHES DRYER 
WORKS 


136-1398 West 24th St., New York. 


LEATHER BELTING. 


\SHULTZ BELTING CO., 
| 114 High St., Boston, Mass. 


| | MODELLING AND ORNA-| 


| MENTAL PLASTER. 


SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 
} | 351 Cambridge St., Bestan. 





ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 
INC. 


HERBERT FOWLE, 
43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 


| PHOTOCRAPHIC SUPPLIES.) 


ROBEY-FRENCH CoO., 


34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Cameras. 


| 
} 


PHOTOCRAPHY. 


LEON E. DADMUN, 
| 11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


PLASTERERS. 


GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PORTABLE OVENS. 


H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
| 224 State St., Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 


C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


} 234 State St., 
Bestoa, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CO., 


78 Ch y St., B 





SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 


GILBRETH ox (nae GRANITE 


Park Row Build , New York. 
176 Federal St., Baston. 


STABLE FIXTURES. 


ws BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL &' 


VANE WORKS, 
v 53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


} 


STONE CARVING AND MOD-. 
ELLING. 


HUGH CAIRNS, 
48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 


— 








MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


MORRILL & WHITON CON- 
STRUCTION CO., 


| 35 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 





FRANK B. GILBRETH, 


| Park Row Bldg., New York 
\176 Federal St., Boston. 
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The 











Department 


OR the convenience of customers in 
New York and the metropolitan district, 
and especially of architects and their 


clients, the Exhibit Rooms and Contract 


the General Offices, Numbers 9, 11 and 
13 Murray Street, have been transferred 
by the 


Yale @ Towne 


heretofore connected with 


Terr 


Northwestern 
a-Colla Co. 


Manutacturers of High Grade 


Architectural 
Terra-Cotta 


CHICAGO 





“ 

















Mfg. Company 


| BOOKS: 


The Library of Congress,” 
20 Plates, folio. Price, $5. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY. 











to 242 FIFTH AVENUE. 








Customers are invited to avail of the 
improved facilities thus offered for the 
selection of locks and hardware for build- 
ings of all classes. 


Special provision is made for the inspection and 
selection of artistic hardware of the higher grades. 


Hereafter all correspondence relating to Contract Work 
in the metropolitan district should be addressed as above. 


Heliotype Printing (., 


241 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED | 872. 





PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH. 





PHOTO-COLOR-LITHOGRAPH. 





PHOTO-GELATINE, 





PHOTO-GRAVURE. 














PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 











“MINOR FOUNTAINS” 


Being No. 3 of a Series «f «‘Architectural Odds and Ends.”’ 
40 GELATINE PRINTS - - $5.00 PER COPY. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO. 





@OPIES OF AROHITECTURAL, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, BTO., 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 





ARTISTIC WIRE AND METAL 
WORKS. 


Morss & Whyte, Boston............... 


ASBESTOLITH. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation, Boston. . 


ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York... 


ASPHALT ROOPING. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y... 


BATH ROOM PIXTURES. 
Standard Sauitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
DUGR, PBow oc ccccccccceencs cess cesee 
BATH TUBS (Porcelain Enamelied). 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
eS ee eee 
BOOKS. 
Clifford & Lawton, New York, N. Y. 


BLUE PRINTS. 


Moss, Chas. E., Beston................ 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston... 


[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 fer Pagination.] 


(Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 


BRASS GOODS (Plumbers). 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
Bs PRs ce vccedescocecvccciscsccens 


BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). 


Richey. Browne & Donald, Maspeth, 
L.I., New York City......csccc.ce. 
Winsiow Bros. Co , The, Chicago, 111. 


BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 


Elston & Co., A. A., Boston........... 
CARPETS. 

Pray & Sons Co., John H., Boston... 
CASTINGS. 


United States Foundry and Sales Com- 

pany, South Norwalk, Conn......... 
CEMENT. 

Atlas Cement Co., New York. ....... 


CLEAN-OUT. 

Craig, David, Boston.................. 
CLOCKS. 

Blodgett Clock Co., Boston........... 


CLOSETS. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitte- 
PRs csscuapnedcdubnesssednede 








COLUMNS (Lock Joint). 


Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mount 
MRS ORs Ui ses8c0ncnssvedastateave 
CONCRETE-STEEL CONSTRUC- 


TION. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation, Boston.. 


CONCRETE VAULTS. 
Morris Ireland Safe Co., Boston..... 


CONSERVATORIES. 


Lord & Burnham Co., Irvington-on- 
Ss BE Eh savcasccccddwanesshuses 


CONTRACTING. 


Flynt Building & Construction Co., 
Ns: MND ewihnon cited oquihsesewads 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
Rutan, William L., Boston........... 
CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston...... 
CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM, 
Cutler Mfg. Vo., Roehester, N. Y..... 


DEAPENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass...... onen 


DOORS (Steel Rolling). 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 


DRAUGHTSMAN. 
E. Eldon Deane, New York........... 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
PURI, Wee scisccccncseedecescedsess 
DUMB-WAITER. 
Decty, WT .j BESO s oo vscocewsssies. 


ELECTRIC APPARATUS. 
Edison Light, Boston................ 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
Erickson Electric Equipment Co., 
Bosto 


BLEVATORS, ETC. 


Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 
Whittier Machine Oo., Boston...... 
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SUMMARY: — 


Death of John Moser, Architect. — Personal Criticism in Ar- 
chitectural Journalism-— The Designer of a Million Dollar 
House “drops into Poetry.”—Mr. L. S. Buffington seeks 
Royalties on the Use of all Steel-skeleton Constructions. — 
Dynamite Accidents and their Avoidance by the Use of 
Jovite. —A repulsive Case of Murder of the Innocents in 


WR Seer CGPI, gw ek te te Hh ee 
Bo ea "a ae a ee a a a 
Gueees wien TER TOMER” 6 em wt ee lh me CG 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES OF ATHENS. . ., ... ... 6 
Tie AOURAEEAS TOR 6k ct em ew ew CF 


ILLUSTRATIONS : — 


Middlesex School Buildings, Concord, Mass.: The Dining-hall 
and Rear of Head-master’s House. — Head-master’s House 
of the same School. — Master’s House of the same School. 
— Bryant-Paine Hall of the same School. — South African 
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} NE of the most sincerely earnest men we have had 
the pleasure of knowing was John Moser, of whose 
death at Atlanta early in September we have just 
learned. Mr. Moser was born at Mannheim, near Heidel- 
berg, in 1832, and came to this country in 1848. How 
and where he obtained his excellent education is un- 
known to us, but he was a man of distinctly scholarly 
attainments, and the reality of his enthusiasm for the 
art he followed at once attracted attention to him in 
the meetings of the American Institute of Architects 
after its junction with the Western Association of 
Architects, the body with which he first enrolled him- 
self. In early life he practised in Ohio and in Canada, 
but in his later years he settled in Alabama and 
Georgia, after having filled the place of a designer in 
the office of the Supervising Architect, under Mr. M. 
E. Bell. While in that position it was his misfortune 
to:slack the rein of his fancy and allow himself to pro- 
duce the design for the Buffalo Post-office, which we 
did our utmost to prevent from being carried into exe- 
cution, and, being aided by others, fortunately suc- 
ceeded in securing a reconsideration of the design. It 
was this design, as much as anything, that brought 
about the introduction of the Tarsney bill and its suc- 
cessors. Although the disapproval of his design by 
his fellows was a severe disappointment, and one which 
affected his health, Mr. Moser bore no malice to us or 
to the Institute, but when that body asked for com- 
petitive designs for an office-building for itself sub- 
mitted a very remarkable design, in which scholarship 
and ingenuity were equally displayed. It is quite 
worth while to turn to our issue for January 19, 1884, 
for the sake of seeing how he succeeded in embroider- 
ing into this design, without producing a hopelessly 
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patchwork effect, features of every leading architec- 
tural style as developed in every country through all 
the ages. His “historic fagade” is a very master- 
piece of patient ingenuity. Here again misfortune was 
his main reward, for, disregarding his age, he elab- 
orated the rendering of his huge drawing with a 
lavishness that only a young man could endure, and so 
overtaxed his eyesight that he was practically able to 
do but little work afterwards. Perhaps he did not 
regret this, for his work not only won the applause of 
the members of the American Institute of Architects 
but secured him Corresponding Memberships in several 
European architectural societies. Amongst the build- 
ings designed by Mr. Moser may be named the Cotton 
xchange at Galveston, Tex., and St. Philip’s Episco- 
pal Cathedral in Atlanta, Ga., the latter being carried 
out in association with Mr. E. G. Lind. 


~ 

W I fancy that the preceding paragraph will hardly 

be to the liking of Mr. F. W. Fitzpatrick, who 

sends us a reprint from the Fireproof Magazine, 
which he has underscored in several places. We find 
one of these paragraphs, to which he invites our atten- 
tion, declares that of the two reasons why in the last 
ten years we “ have made not one step forward archi- 
tecturally ” one is “the milk-and-water tone of our 
architectural press,” and seems to feel aggrieved be- 
cause editors write “beautiful obituaries anent us 
when we shuffle off,” and evidently would prefer that 
they should deal out “ hot stuff,” as the slang of the 
day has it, against living sinners. Now the saying of 
sharp things, the utterance of caustic personal criti- 
cism, iS an easy art, a cheap accomplishment, and 
while, if done with reasonable cleverness, it may give 
passing amusement to others, it may cause real anguish 
to the unfortunate at whom it is directed, and we, at 
least, do not believe in it, and do not feel that we are 
licensed by Mr. Fitzpatrick or anvone to lash well- 
meaning offenders against good taste with public 
scorn, except under very unusual circumstances. Such 
excuse we did believe we found in the case of the Buf- 
falo Post-office, above mentioned, and yet we hesitated 
long before we could decide to cry out against Mr. 
Moser’s design. In the same way we disbelieve in and 
have set our faces against the toadying Jenkinism of 


aS 


the day which exhausts all available adjectives and 
adverbs in referring to a fairly good piece of design 
and the personality of the designer. 


N spite of saying this of our usual practice, we will 

admit that there are occasions when the breach of 

the rule has its justification, and we believe no better 
one can be found than in the case where a man blows 
his own trumpet in public. Just as nowadays news- 
paper men find a pleasure in showing up the attempts 
of Japanese to express themselves in English, so it has 
long been the practice of English papers to print 
amusing examples of Baboo English. But no Baboo 
ever made such draughts on the dictionary as the writer 
of the following extract, who sends us the new spaper 
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broadside, in which it appears as part of the description 
of a house that the author has recently completed: 
“Thus potentially did these manifold diverging abil- 
express themselves redundantly through the 
medium of the liberally educated, experience-enhanced 
resourcefulness of the architect, constructor, designer, 
decorator, Mr. ———, to whom the entirety of this 
problem presented hues of intense interest, drawing 
the many wells of an architecturally 
trained career.” Not content with sixteen columns of 
such stuff as this, illustrated with portraits of himself, 
of his client, and of the house they have between them 
created, the architect, to prove that he is as good an 
‘all round” man as Michael Angelo, Leonardo da 
Vinci or Benvenuto Cellini, closes with an 
which the metre, the matter and the words are equally 
The first couplet runs :— 


ities 


deeply from 


‘ ode,” of 
singular. 


“ Athwart the landscape, wondrous fair, 
A castle marble like white everywhere, 


and then the metre expands flowingly until the last of 
the forty-odd lines brings the effort to a close, de- 
claring that :— 


‘The estate, though so great, knows its master is greater; 

And he in true greatness, unceasingly thanks the Creator. 

For blessings, though manifold, if tainted with aught of sin, 

Weigh light in the balance to the richness cf blessings from 
Him.” 


We think that anyone would guess that the person 
who could use the English language with such effron- 
tery and so bullyrag the Muse of Poetry would not be 
very likely to pre \ducea workof architectural refinement, 
and it is no surprise to see, by the illustrations of the 
adulatory description, that this country house by the 
sea—which evidently has cost hard on a million of 
dollars—has a staircase-hall which would befit a the- 
atre, made magnificent with all the gorgeousness of a 
circus-car. The unfortunate side of the matter is, that 
one nossessed of such ample means should prove him- 
self so ill a judge of character. 





UST now a lady is suing the Standard Oil people for 
the very comfortable sum of fifty millions of dollars, 
which she claims is due to her husband's estate for 

unpaid royalties. A score of years ago all users of 
driven-wells were served, by publication, with notice 
that they must pay the patentee a royalty on their 
vells, and a dozen years ago a good many cities were 
made- joint defendants because of the unauthorized 
adoption by their fire-departments of the Knibs valve. 
These cases prove that a valid right to a royalty is so 
excellent a possession that it is small wonder, in view 
of the great growth of the use of skeleton construction, 
that Mr. L. S. Buffington, architect, of Minneapolis, is 
anxious to establish his right to a royalty on every 
skeleton-frame in the country, and willing to spend a 
good deal of money before he wins or loses his suit. 
\Ve, and probably others, have rested under the belief 
that Mr. Buffington’s claim had been annihilated by 
the statements made and proof submitted by Mr. W. L. 
B. Jenney, architect, of Chicago, establishing priority 
of use; but evidently we have been in error, as Mr. 
Buffington has just begun suits in the United States 
Circuit Courts against the National Safe Deposit Com- 


gineer. 


and the corporation known as “(5 
New York. As the cases are n 
any other reference than this wou | 


pany of Chicago 
Wall Street,” in 
before the court, 
be improper. 





yy YNAMITE has so many good qualities that, in 

spite of its being a high explosive of gfeat pow: 

accidents caused by its mishandling are compari- 
tively rare, so two similar accidents within a few days 
of one another have attracted notice. One accident 
occurred near Cumberland, Md., where a railroad train 
ran into a dynamite-loaded wagon at a grade-crossing, 
while the more distressing one was caused, after dark, 
by an electric car in Melrose, Mass., running into a cas: 
of dynamite that had been dropped from an express 
wagon, the motorman, who with eight others was 
blown to pieces, probably not seeing it in the dark. 
These two accidents and what may be called the omni- 
presence of dynamite, since it is stored, handled and 
carted about through the streets of our towns under no 
very stringent regulations, lends force to a suggestion 
made some time ago by the Municipal Journal and En- 
Our contemporary recommends that munici- 
palities should not only use, as Philadelphia and New 
York are using, but should compel the use of, Jovite in 
substitution for other high explosives, it being a sub- 
stance which the Professor of Mining and Metallurgy 
in the School of Mining of Kingston, Ontario, Mr. 
Courtney De Kalb, says “ would seem to fulfil the re- 
quirements of an ideal explosive.” While Jovite is a 
high explosive of great power, it is said that it cannot 
be exploded by fire, concussion, impact or friction, ex- 
plosion only being procurable by the use of detonating 
powder in the form of the usual blasting-cap. It is 
said to be a stable compound and not, as dynamite is, 
subject to decomposition, and, as it contains no liquid, 
it cannot freeze and so give rise to explosions due to 
the “ thawing out ” of cartridges. If what is said of it 
is true, the use of the material should be made com 
pulsory by the proper enactments. 





NE of the most distressingly repulsive of accidents 

occurred last week in a town near Cincinnati, 

where, by the giving way of the floor of an out 
house, thirty primary-school girls were dropped into 
the foul privy-vault beneath, nine of them being suffo 
cated in the filth at once, while others will probably 
die, having breathed and swallowed matter never in 
tended for such purposes. Here, we believe, is proper 
ground for holding someone “responsible” for th: 
accident. In the case of such disasters as the burnings 


of the Iroquois Theatre and the steamboat ‘* Genera/ 


Slocum,’’ the victims were sufferers because they, in a 
sense, shared with others the responsibility for their 
own safety by voluntarily intruding themselves into 
unusual conditions and surroundings out of the limits 
of the rounds of their daily knowledge and experience 
But in this deplorable school accident the little victim 
were present by right of their daily needs, and dail) 
use had taught them that they might be present with 
out thought for their own safety. The accident wa 
made so widely known that there is not likely to be : 
similar one for many years, as no school authorities cai 
be so callous as not to have made, before this, a prope 
inspection of the premises under their charge. 
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IMPRESSIONS LOUIS FAIR. 


FF ‘strals, hee be LOUIS, heretofore 


OF THE ST. 





rivals, but henceforth united by the 
bond of having produced the two 
iest creations that the New World has ever seen. 

lhe Columbian Fair stands out in one’s memory as a beautifu: 
white vision, against the blue background of Lake Michigan, 
framed on every side by placid lagoons and waving trees, all dig- 

ed, stately, beautiful. 

Here at St. Louis the hills rise around us from the central 
point, crowned with the beautiful buildings, which seem to glow 
with a warmer tint under the Southern sun; all is joyous, light 
id gay. The fountains sparkle, the waters are dashing in the 
it cascades; even the statues seem filled with this spirit of 
PS unrest and movement and progress. 

lhe two Fairs suffer nothing by the comparison of their gen- 
ral aspect, and one can consider himself fortunate in having 
een them both. How we loved to sit in the Court of Honor at 
Chicago and drink in all the beauty around us! What a dream 
of loveliness it is that we look down on from the Terrace of 
States, as we watch the water dashing over the cascades, follow- 






ing its silvery line between the gay parterres on either side, and 
so on, down, over the lagoon till the eye wanders across the Plaza 
of St. Louis! 

It is a pity, when we have reached this point, that disenchant- 
ment awaits us. We have been told, “on good authority,” that 
drawings were made for a monumental entrance to frame in this 
eastern end of the Plaza, which is in fact the chief entrance to 

™ the Fair. That concession, of wide reputation, known as the 
lyrolean Alps, occupies a part of this space, and though this in 
itself is very cleverly handled, and at some points most attrac- 
tive, at this place it seems to show off the back side of its snow- 
capped mountains, whose snow is displaced by the huge sign, 





a Tyrolean Alps,” that can be easily read from the distant Terrace 
3 of States and Festival Hall. The rest of the space at the entrance 
‘ end of the Plaza is occupied by the temporary Wabash Railway 
See Station, on which there is a sign similar in size, and of equally 
j wrying quality, being the legend, “ Wabash Road.” If the con- 
cessionnaires of the Alps, the Anhauser-Busch people, had not been 

too strong for him, Mr. Masqueray, the chief-of-design, would 

a have closed in this charming, ‘more than charming, court with a 
it dignified entrance that would have been impressive as one 
4 entered, and better still, would have rounded up the whole centrai 
scheme in a manner befitting the dignity of the whole. As it is, 

4 the Plaza of St. Louis, a large space not too well paved or cared 
™ for, seems to go on and on, growing more careless of its appear- 
4 ince at every foot, till you look up at near range and see the 
; pasteboard backs of the Alps and the glaring sign of the Wabash, 
nd you notice the litter of papers and lunch on the ground and 

q your back is turned to all the fine buildings and the glory of the 
" hill, with its Festival Hall and ravishing cascades, and you are 


senchanted, and wonder if it were all a dream after all. 

It is often in just such turns as this that Chicago stands ahead 
\ f St. Louis. That spirit of unrest, indeed the very spirit, of the 

hole Fair, led St. Louis to make the biggest show that has ever 
: een undertaken on earth. She has made the biggest, and she 

s not been able to stop for details. The central part of the 


S lair grounds are well laid out and kept up. All around the cen- 
b | lagoon and its two side wings all is as it should be, but one 
m is only to go a few steps in any direction to bring one into the 
- ighest kind of surroundings, not laid out, to begin with, and 


in their rough state quite uncared for. From the monu- 
tal steps of the Government Building one looks down onto a 
t charming sunken garden, but you have only to decide to 
k over to Festival Hall and you will descend from this hill 
very rough surroundings, before you strike the civilized 
m of the other hill. You have only to go a little way back 
1 the Terraces toward Jerusalem, to strike prickly, shabby 
s and scraggy walks, made chiefly by the visitors themselves. 
‘hicago all the delivery tracks were covered and sodded after 
exhibits were delivered, only to be uncovered when needed 
St. Louis, in many cases, they are left entirely as when last 
1! In Chicago the State Buildings were well grouped, with 
attractive surroundings. Here, situated on a pleasant hill- 
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side, the surroundings could be most attractive if some care had 
been bestowed on them. In Chicago many of the little kiosks for 
drinking-water, etc., were charming little affairs Here no atten- 
tion is paid to them, and any old booth will do. In some loca- 
tions, as for instance, towards the Forestry Building, in the 
neighborhood of the Japanese Government Building, around the 

3oer War” concession, the stretch from the United States 
Government Building to the Government Aviary, all is so rough as 
to be very unpleasant and untidy for walking through. This care- 
lessness of detail, this lack of energy and thrift, seems the one 
unfavorable comparison that could be made between the two great 
Fairs. : 

Aside from the great buildings, which are too colossal a subject 
for one short general letter on the Fair, there is much of great 
interest from an artistic and especially architectural standpoint. 
lhe foreign buildings are particularly charming, and offer ma- 
terial for many pleasant. days of sight-seeing. L’Art Nouveau 
runs riot, and often is most pleasantly riotous. 

Che Austrian Building is a charming little structure, and what- 
ever direction L’Art Nouveau takes with this nation, it seems 
to be equally successful, be it either in a fireplace, a drinking 
pitcher or a garden seat. The exterior coloring of this building 
is most curious, having much of brilliant dark blue and gilt about 
it. Many of the rooms, which are simply exhibition rooms, are 
designed with the greatest care, and the mouldings and trims and 
woodwork and coloring are most interesting. Curiously enough, 
the Austrians have some of their best paintings in this small 
building, which, with their Arts and Crafts exhibit, which is most 
excellent, make a very strong showing. The Arts and Crafts 
movement in Austria apparently has taken a stronger and 
healthier root than either in France or Germany. Germany has 
evidently made tremendous strides since the last Exposition here, 
France is still doing the fine artistic work for the few, but Austria 
seems to have grasped this artistic touch and feeling, and so used 
it, as to influence the things of common every-day life and brought 
them within the reach of the many. From their exhibition, it 
would seem as if the new movement had not been confined to a 
few, but had spread through all classes, making a better feeling 
between designers and manufacturers. It looks as if this might 
be the trouble in France, as it most certainly is here, with the 
Arts and Crafts movement. The “Crafter” first conceives a 
scorn and hatred for the manufacturer, and with this fine start 
he makes a good design, which he executes in the most clumsy 
manner, or if well done, makes it so expensive that few can buy 
it. The Austrians have most certainly broken away from old 
traditions, and have produced something very original and re- 
fined. Even their paintings in the new school of Pointeism seem 
way ahead of those of many of the other nations. Nearly all the 
foreign buildings contain rooms which show the trend of things 
at present. 

China is still clinging to the past in her exhibit of a summer 
palace of a nobleman. In the Orangey of Kensington, England 
has some refined rooms, very charmingly treated, while France, 
in a replica of the Petit Trianon, gives us glimpses of what she 
can do in L’Art Nouveau 

France furnishes no modern rooms in her building; she has 
only the reproduction of old rooms, which serve as a background 
for new work. It is curious to see how the Sevres Pottery has 
been influenced by the new movement and to realize what a change 
there has been in the work since the exhibition ten years ago in 
Chicago. The most beautiful things in French applied art is the 
Lalique jewelry, in the Fine Arts Building. This, in design and 
workmanship, is the most exquisite thing of its kind. It is quite 
permeated with the L’Art Nouveau feeling. So far as the jewels 
themselves are concerned, they are not gems of such fabulous 
values as are seen in many of the Tiffany exhibits; it is in the 
design and general treatment that the charm of Monsieur La 
lique’s work hes 

The advance that has been made in household art in the last 
ten years is most noticeable. Even the galleries in the Art Build 
ing, which are so often bare and unattractive, aside from the pic 
tures, are really charming here, in St. Louis. One very good 
feature in the St. Louis Art Building is the comparatively small 
size of the galleries. At Chicago they were huge and most ex- 
hausting. Here they are much smaller, and one can always sit 
down in them to enjoy the pictures. 

Belgium, in the midst of Brussels lace and her usual products, 
drops into household furnishings and art in these charming rooms 
one an old reproduction, as to style, and another quite in L’Art 
Nouveau, all in nasturtium reds and yellows, with a curious 
copper-hooded fireplace 
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Germany's special house is a reproduction of the Palace of 
Charlottenburg, interesting as a reproduction, but not so for other 
reasons. In the Varied Industries Building, Germany makes a 
most interesting exhibit of household art, in rooms grouped 
around a most fascinating little open court. These rooms are, 
some of them, very interesting, and nearly all of them in the 
scheme of L’Art Nouveau. The setting of the whole North Ger- 
many exhibit is very architecturally and very well done. 

Sweden has a very simple little building, and on first entering 
you feel there is little to see, but what exhibits are made are 
well placed, and it is interesting again to see how L’Art Nouveau 
has cropped out in the far north and how it accommodates itself 
to the sterner and more frugal spirit of the Northland. 

Little Holland has a little house, and does not seem to care at 
all for progress, if you can judge by the way she clings to the 
exhibits which have charmed us before. Carved oak and old 
clocks and Delft ware fill the small spaces between the beaded 
glass windows. A girl in the Dutch peasant costume, which 
Wilhelmina loves to wear, presides over the domain and occa- 
sionally notices some of the visitors, but is chiefly occupied with 
the attention of a good looking young Dutchman, who has just 
run across from the Boer War Encampment to have a chat with 
“Marie.” It is all quaint and picturesque and far removed from 
our bustling twentieth century. 

One noticeable feature in all the foreign exhibits is the way 
in which the woodwork is treated and finished. It certainly would 
be of benefit to the public, and might also be of benefit to him- 
self if one of our varnish men would stop making varnish for a 
few minutes and study up these very admirable methods of wood 
treatment, which so many of the foreigners use. In the English 
exhibit the finish of the woodwork was charming, the Austrian 
was equally attractive and the German was good, as it has been 
for years. 

Of course, with ten years between, the Chicago Fair cannot 
compare with the St. Louis one at night. It is with Buffalo that 
the comparison must be made, but beautiful as Buffalo was, St 
Louis is wonderland beyond compare. Here “Day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge,” the 
speech, that of the gospel of beauty, and knowledge, that which 
the science of electricity has taught us and which has opened to 
us its new fairyland. 


GREECE UNDER THE TURKS! 


ROM the second half of the fifteenth down to the close of the 
K seventeenth century, a large portion of what now forms the 

kingdom of Greece formed an integral part of the Turkish 
Empire, and from the second part of the sixteenth century some 
of the Ionian Islands and a few of the Cyclades were alone 
exempt from the common lot of Hellas. Thus, for the first time 
since the Frank conquest, a dead level of uniformity, broken only 
by the privileges of certain communities, prevailed in place of the 
feudal principalities, whose fortunes occupied the annals of the 
previous two centuries and more. often divided 
against herself, had found unity in the death of her indepen- 
and the victorious Turks, like the conquering Romans, 
had obliterated the divisions and the liberties of the Greek States 
at the same moment. Once more the whole Greek world, with 
few exceptions, depended upon a foreign ruler, whose capital was 
at Constantinople, and whose officials, like those of the Byzantine 
Emperors, administered the affairs of his Greek subjects. There 
is, however, a considerable difference between the two periods 
into which the Turkish government of Greece was divided. Dur- 
ing the first period, down to the Venetian conquest of the Morea, 
the of the seventeenth century, Turkey was a 
flourishing and conquering Power—a danger to Europe, and a 
strong State. During the second period, from the Turkish re- 
of the Morea down to the close of the War of Inde- 
pendence, Turkey was declining, slowly but surely, in all save the 
one art which she has never lost even in her political dotage, the 
art of fighting. For, like the Roman and the Briton, the Turk 
has ever been a good soldier, but, unlike those two great unintel- 


Greece, so 


dence ; 


towards close 


conquest 


lectual peoples many of whose qualities he shares, he has never 
been a good administrator; even when his arrangements have 
been excellent in theory, as they often are, they have frequently 


proved to be miserable in practice. 


30th the law of Islam and the laws of human nature forbade 
the wholesale conversion of the conquered to the faith of the 


' Extracts from a paper by Mr. William Miller in the Westminster Review. 


conquerors. But Mohammed II, who spoke Greek and kne 

the Greeks well, recognized, like the wise statesman that he wa 

the possibility of managing his Christian subjects through tl 

medium of their own Church. The Turks were a foreign gat 

rison in a hostile country, and in the middle of the fifteenth cer 

tury it was quite possible that some Catholic Power might unde: 

take a new crusade for the deliverance of the East. The bitte 
hatred of the Eastern for the Western Church provided the astut 

Sultan with a powerful incentive for the toleration and eve 

patronage of the Orthodox religion. He saw that, if he favore 

the one branch of Christendom, he would prevent its union wit! 
the other, and he made a most politic selection of an instrumen 
for the accomplishment of his plan. One of the strongest oppon 
ents of the union had been Georgios Scholarios, a man of grea 
influence with the Orthodox and of equal unpopularity with th 
Catholics. As soon as Constantinople had fallen, the Sultai 
caused diligent search to be made for this uncompromising cham 
pion of Orthodoxy, and about the end of the same year gav 
orders for his election as GEcumenical Patriarch, according to th 
time-honored forms which the Byzantine Empire had recognized 
for centuries. Gennadios II, as the new Patriarch was styled 
was invited to a banquet by the Sultan, who showed him thx 
greatest attention, and accompanied him as far as the courtyard 
of the palace, where he assisted him to mount his horse. A berat 
of the Sultan determined the position, powers and privileges of 
Gennadios and his successors. The QC®cumenical Patriarch was 
declared to be “untaxable and irremovable,” and the document, 
of which only a summary has come down to us in the history of 
Phrantzes,? is said to have prohibited the conversion of Chris 
tian churches into mosques. The loss of the original berat is of 
subsequent modified these 
notable concessions, while in practice the privileges of the Patri- 
arch came to be far less respected than in theory. 


less importance because rescripts 


From the moment of the conquest, Christian churches, begin- 
ning with Sta. Sophia, were converted into mosques, and the seat 
of the Patriarchate, fixed by Mohammed II at the Church of the 
Holy Apostles, was successively moved, as church after church 
became a sacred place of Islam, till it reached, in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, its present home in the Phanar. . . 


\nother cause tended, in course of time, to make the Turkish 
Government less careful of the Patriarch’s privileges and dig- 
nities. He had been regarded by Mohammed II as a bulwark 
against the Catholic Powers; but, a century after the fall of Con- 
stantinople, Rome, distracted by the Protestant secession, had 
become far less dangerous, and Venice had lost her last posses- 
sions in the Morea, while in the seventeenth century Spain was 
no longer an enemy to be feared. Moreover, France, the “ eldest 
daughter of the Church,” and the patroness of the Jesuits, had 
become the ally of Turkey, and supported her protégés, who first 
appeared at Constantinople in 1609, against the Q£cumenical 
Patriarch. Thus, finding himself in littlhe danger from a dis- 
united Europe and an impotent Papacy, the Sultan could afford 
to modify his attitude towards the head of the Greek Church. 
\fter 1657, the Patriarch ceased to be installed by the Sultan 
in person, who was thenceforth represented by the Grand Vizier, 
and further restrictions were soon placed upon the honors paid 
to him. Still, the G&cumenical Patriarch enjoyed, throughout 
the Turkish domination, a great ecclesiastical and political posi- 
tion, such as some of his predecessors had not held under the 
Byzantine Empire, such as his successors have never held since 
the Church in Greece became autocephalous, and the Bulgarian 
Church became independent. 


Although the Koran forbade the forcible conversion of the 
Christians, there were various causes which swelled the ranks of 
Islam. The Turks, being but a small body of men compared 
with the great numbers of the Christians, early saw that they 
could neither preserve nor extend their conquests without the aid 
of the latter. Accordingly, just as some Christian rulers of the 
East had enlisted young Turks to fight their battles, so the Sultan 
Orchan, more than a century before the capture of Constantinople, 
founded the terrible institution of the Janissaries, a corps entirely 
recruited from that time till the middle of the sixteenth century 
from Christian children who embraced the faith of the sovereign. 
At the outset the numbers of these children were not less than 
one thousand a year, and they were taken at the tender age of 
six or seven years at the most; but later on, perhaps in the reign 


* Finlay, iii. 11. 
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\ TRUE SILICA-GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Explained by Mr. R. H. Fisher, of Dixon’s 
Chicago Office. 


In selecting a paint for the preservation 
steel and other building metals, the first 
nsideration must be the purity of the in- 
gredients. The vehicle must be only the 
rest of fire-boiled linseed oil, for eventu- 
the life of the paint will depend, to a 
rge extent, upon the oil. The pigment 
ist be one that will not undergo chemical 
inge under any condition, it must assume 
uch physical form that it may be made to 
‘rotect the oil or binder, and at the same 
time readily shed water, also it should work 
easily under the brush, thus insuring a good 
covering capacity. 

[he paint formed by such materials 
hould shed water readily at all times, and 
hould resist such corrosive action as would 
be likely to occur in a building or on any 
V xposed work. 

On enclosed work, all of the paint is sub- 
jected to alkali, and in nearly all buildings 
the basement and first two stories are sub- 
ected to the action of such powerful cor- 
rosives as the sulphurous fumes, produced 
by the process of combustion, which, owing 

) their high rate of diffusibility penetrate 
to every portion of these floors. 

On exposed work the paint is subjected 

the constant abrasive action of the ele- 

nts, to alkalies and sulphurous condi- 

With the foregoing in view, we contend 

Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint fully 
ets all of these requirements. This 
phite is a natural product mined by the 
xon Company at Ticonderoga, N. Y., and 
the only pigment of its kind known to 

It assumes the flake form in its 
cal structure and from this fact alone 
for no other reason), comes its great 
ie as a paint pigment. ‘There is no 
wn solvent for this material, nor is 
any chemical reaction that will affect 
Owing to our special process of milling 
are enabled to obtain a particularly 
y-divided product. This, together with 
‘ther properties, makes an ideal pig- 


amount of silica present is controlled 


perfectly, and only sufficient of the material 
is added to thoroughly fill the oil. It is of 
such adaptable structure that under the pro- 
cess of milling to which it is subjected, it 
works perfectly with the flake graphite pig- 
ment. The oil used is only of the purest 
grade of well-settled and well-boiled linseed 
oil, and is very carefully inspected and 
tested by chemical experts. The small per- 
centage of drier used is the very best pro- 
curable. 

Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint comes ready 
to apply, and only in original packages. It 
is the result of over forty years of constant 


sible, and behind every gallon is that well- 
known Dixon pride of manufacture. The 
paint spreads easily under the brush and 
readily covers 500 to 600 square feet to the 
gallon. It does not require any elaborate 
specification for shop or field mixture, and 
avoids the attendant evils of poor materials 
and poorer results. 

In accordance with the physical law, that 
all particles held in suspension assume posi- 
tions in the direction of the lines of least 
resistance, it follows that the flake particles 
of this pigment, under the sweeping press- 
ure of the paint brush, lie flat against the 
surface over which the brush is moving. 
[he flakes overlap one another, forming 
layers—the number of which is practically 
unlimhited, being confined only to the num- 
ber of coats and the thinness of the flakes. 

After the paint has set and the surface 
gloss of oil has been destroyed, the outer 
layer of flakes is exposed. As the flakes 
are absolutely inert, it becomes a question 
of reaching the binder, which will in time 
lose its siccative or binding quality and re- 
lease the flake, this particle having prac- 
tically but two dimensions (length and 
breadth), leaves no cavity or pocket in the 
film, which therefore continues to shed 


pigment. This process of removal, owing 
to the intractibility of these flakes, is, as 
you can see, a very slow one. Compare this 
with every other pigment ever sold in so- 
called protective coatings. Without excep- 
tion they occur in one or more of the fol- 


lowing forms, viz.: cubical or spherical. 





| When the binder releases one of these par- 


endeavor to produce the best article pos-, 


water perfectly down to the last layer of| 


| ticles a pocket of exact shape remains, in 
| which moisture is retained, thus preventing 
| the rapid shedding of water and removal of 
|corrosives such as alkali, sulphides, etc 
| These compounds are destructive to the 
| binder, and once firmly seated in such 
pocket will rapidly destroy the paint film. 

Chere are authentic instances of twenty- 
five years’ duration and in just the sur- 
roundings as regards moisture and sulphur- 
ous fumes that would utterly destroy any 
other paint, where Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
Paint is wearing perfectly, and, at the same 
time resisting atmospheric action. 

Some pigments put upon the market are 
| chemical compounds, for instance —the 
oxides and carbonates of lead, oxides of 
iron, etc., and as such under the inexorable 
laws of chemistry, are readily acted upon 
and during reaction either an increase or a 
decrease in volume takes place, both of 
which would militate against the film. The 
amorphous varieties of graphites are ex- 
ceptions to this, but assuming the shapes 
they do are practically valueless as protec- 
tive pigments. 

In the past Red Lead has been largely 
used as a protective coating. The material 
is an oxide of lead, and as such is readily 
acted upon by the sulphurous compounds, 
becoming a sulphide and taking on an in- 
crease of about 30 per cent in volume dur- 
ing the reaction, which is sufficient to dis- 
rupt the paint film, also it is approximately 
cubical in shape. When a steam plant is 
placed in operation in a building, sulphur- 
ous conditions prevail and Red Lead im- 
mediately becomes anything but protective. 
The material is very dense, and is therefore 
hard to apply, requiring constant stirring. 
It must be mixed in exact proportions just 
before using. When allowed to stand after 
mixing it will quickly “ set,” and once this 
occurs, advocates of the material will tell 
you it is valueless. It is very difficult to 
|apply, and has a very decided tendency to 
“run” even under the most skillful treat- 
ment. These faults, together with great 





|cost, make it a rather undesirable material 
;} to use. 

At the present time the market is flooded 
}with so-called Graphite Paints, most of 
|them composed of other forms of carbon 
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that can compare in economy with a roof laid along the lines 
advocated in THE BARRETT SPECIFICATION. 

Its special adaptation for mills, chemical works, foundries, 
round-houses and all railway work is fully recognized, owing to 


the fact that it is totally unaffected by moisture, gases, and acid 


fumes so fatal to tin or iron. 


The use of Coal Tar materials 


purposes is as standard in that form as is Portland Cement in 


masonry. 


There is no other form of roofing which will show as low a 
cost per year, and the cost per year of service is what the owner, 
architect or engineer should keep in mind. 


Barrett Manufacturing Company 


NEW YORK 
ALLEGHENY 
CINCINNATI 


ST. LOl 


HERE are innumerable examples of roofs in various parts ot 

the country demonstrating, by a life up to this time of 
twenty-five years or upwards, that with proper workmanship in 
applying the materials, there is no other form of roof covering 


CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
KANSAS CITY 


for roofing and waterproofing 





NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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and in every case are of amorphous struc- 
ture They may assume approximately 
eubical or spherical forms, and as such are 
anything but ideal paint pigments, from the 
fact that under wear and tear the particles 
from the binder leaving 
cavities or pockets. This prevents the paint 
film from readily sheddirtg water, and in 
fact each pocket holds the moisture, and 
with it every known corrosive element pres- 
ent in the air or water. This is the primary 
weakness, then comes the element of cheap 
composition cheap cheap 
driers, and cheaper pigment play their in- 
dividual parts. Chemical analysis of these 
paints shows that very few (if any) con- 
tain more than 16 per cent of graphite or 
carbon, ahd that usually of a very low 
grade. All of them have been placed on 
sale within the last fifteen years, and are 
made by houses that make many grades and 
kinds of paint. The best one of these paints 
is sold as “ Pure Graphite,” while eminent 


are removed 


wherein oils, 





geological authorities pronounce the raw 
product—*“ A Carbonaceous Schist.” If the 
“Best” is a material of that sort, what 
must the “ Worst” be? 





CONTINUOUS ROOFING TIN. 

In addition to the Continuous Roofing 
which we are making from sheets 84” and 
96” long, we can now also furnish the 
American Old Style, U. S. Eagle N. M., 
Numethodd, M. F., and other brands of 
roofing tin in the shape of rolls 14, 20 and 
28 inches wide, containing one or two 
squares, painted with best iron oxide and 
linseed oil paint on both sides, on one side, 
or unpainted, as may suit the convenience 
of customers. 

Sheets of 14x20, or 20x28, are seamed to- 
gether by double lock seam, which gives 
strength and rigidity to the material, per- 
mits expansion and contraction, and the 
tight fold of which makes soldering un- 
necessary for most purposes. If demanded, 





however, the double-locked cross seams wil! 
be soldered for an extra charge. 

Accurate workmanship is guaranteed it 
this material as in all other products whicl 
the American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany puts on the market. 

Prime plates only are used in the produc- 
tion of our continuous roofing tin. We 
have been induced to make this new de 
parture by requests from a number of hous¢ 
builders and tin, slate and shingle roofers 
who, realizing that the very best roofing tir 
is none too good for valleys and gutters 
were the above-named 
brands, but had formerly not been able to 
get them in the continuous shape. 

These products are for sale by all first 
class wholesale metal houses. 

For prices ask your wholesale 


anxious to use 


supply 


house, or address our General Sales De- 
partment or District Sales Agents. 


AMERICAN SHEET & TIN PLATE CO., 
PittssurGH, Pa. 
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2 19 UNION SQUARE, 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON, 
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Announce the publication on October 15th of 


American [Interior Decoration. 


A portfolio containing 55 views of interiors, mostly contemporary, 
correctly classified by periods, in superb photo-brown reproduction. 


Price, $2.50 net. 


Vitally interesting to all persons with houses to decorate or re-dec- 


orate. Dummies showing Portfolio, Title Page 


and Table of Contents, 


and the first eight pages are now ready to show to the trade. Special 


price on advance orders. 


Also just out a little booHKlet on Oriental Rugs entitled ‘““‘THE RUG 
PRIMER”, containing 143 separate titles cleverly and picturesquely 
written about, and a colored map of the Oriental Rug Countries. Price, 


twenty-five cents postpaid. 


Clifford & Lawton, 19 Union Square, New York. 





THE STANDARD 
OF QUALITY 


TAPESTROLEA 


Burlaps and Canvases 
always the best for 


WALL DECORATION 


They are made well —the best stock —the purest dyes — superior workmen 
— intelligent treatment in every department. 


TAPESTROLEA is the best wall-covering because it protects new walls, 
prevents cracking, sustains old wall. It is easy to hang and stays hung. It 
always looks well. 


Stock goods (36 inch) in great variety of colors. 
We supply the sample books free, you select the goods. 


An illustrated booklet on TAPESTROLEA sent on application 


Richter Mfg. Co. 


Main Office and Works 





Beware of cheap and 
worthless imitations of 


TAPESTROLEA 
We are the originators 


2 Franklin Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 








New York Chicago St. Louis 





_ Salesrooms: 








tin, in what I have said to you, has so 


RUF ; . 
oe ee eS Bae pleased those folks down in Philadelphia 


“It seems up to me to tell yer, m’son, | what make the tin that they have brought 
that I have been putting out a book. It | jt out in a book. 


seems that the views I had on roofing tin,| “There I am on the cover as large as life, 
especially a partiality for ‘Taylor Old Style’ | and inside is some of the things which I 


said about the metal-working 
, especially that end yf it which relates 


“ Of course, I am tickled to death to dis- 


ver that I am a real, dyed-in-the-wool 


ithor. Hitherto I have always allowed 
hat an author was one of them soft-spoken 
‘haps which ain't much good at real work, 
1d which therefore writes books 
“Richard Harding Davis was one of 


them chaps. Have you ever heard of him? 

“ Well, it is related—though how true it 
may be I cannot say—that when Li Hung 
Chang visited this country he was intro- 
luced to Richard Harding Davis. As you 

|perhaps remember, Li Hung Chang had a 
|passion for asking questions which made 
{an insurance physician look like thirty 
| cents. 
* Now, what do you do for a living?’ he 
| asks of Davis. 

| “Davis ups and replies, rather put out, 
|no doubt, that Li had not heard of him and 
his works: 

“*Me? Oh, I write books.’ 

“* What's the matter with you?’ inquired 
Li, hardly able to keep the sympathy out of 
his voice. ‘ Ain’t you able to work?’ 

“So you see I had never looked upon the 

trade of authoring as being in the same 
|class with metal working. I have always 
thought that the man who could put on his 
one hundred ‘sheets a day of ‘ Taylor Old 
Style’ tin was just that much better than 
the writer who could turn out a hundred 
sheets of good writing paper, one side of 
which had been spoiled by his remarks.”— 
RuFus THE Roorer, in July Arrow. 
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of Mohammed II, a regular levy of children was ordered to be 
made throughout all the subject provinces of Turkey, with a few 
favored exceptions. This tribute of Christian children, or “ paido- 
mdzoma,” as the Greeks called it, was subsequently erected into 
a complete system, and became one of the greatest engines of con- 
version. Every five years, or even oftener, for the tribute came 
at last to be levied annually, an officer of the Janissaries would 
descend with a clerk upon each district, and demand from the 
head man of the place a list of all the Christian families. Every 
Christian father was compelled to make a declaration of the 
number of his sons and to present them for inspection. At first, 
only one boy out of every five and only one out of every family 
were taken. Then no proportion was observed, but the Govern- 
ment took as many children as it wanted, always selecting the 
strongest, and not even sparing the only son of a family. The 
age, too, was raised to ten, fifteen, and even more years. We can 
easily imagine the misery inflicted upon the unhappy parents by 
a system which recalled the fabled tribute paid by the Athenians 
to the Minotaur. We are told by an eye-witness that mothers 
sometimes prayed God to strike their sons dead in order to save 
them from enlistment. Others, in order to evade the law, would 
marry their children at nine years of age; but the authorities 
soon disregarded these infantile unions, and marriage was no 
excuse in the eyes of an arbitrary official. There were only two 
ways of avoiding the payment of this hideous blood-tax—bribery 
or flight into one of the Venetian colonies, and the latter means 
of escape became more difficult when Venice lost her last posses- 
sions on the mainland. It might have been thought that this tax 
would have been more likely to cause a rising. Yet in the long 
list of insurrections against the Turks we can recall one only, 
that of 1565, which is specially ascribed to this reason, and that 
was an Albanian and not a Greek agitation. Moreover, as time 
went on, and the Janissaries became more pampered and more 
powerful, it was esteemed by many a blessing rather than a curse 
that their sons should serve in the corps. The Venetian bailly 
at Constantinople in the middle of the sixteenth century expressly 
says that the tribute of children had by that time come to be 
regarded as a special favor enjoyed by the Christians, who were 
thus able to provide their sons with an easy and comfortable 
profession! We even hear of Mussulman parents so anxious to 
share in this singular privilege that they lent their children to 
the Christians so that they might be enrolled as such among the 
Janissaries. But the Hellenism and to Christianity 
through the tribute of children was enormous. If we remember 
that for two centuries the Janissaries were exclusively recruited 
from the Christians, and that the latter were chiefly to be found 
in European Turkey, and if we take into consideration that the 
tribute children were not only the strongest members of their 
respective families, but were also prohibited by the original con- 
stitution of the corps from marrying, for the Janissaries, like the 
Zulu army of Cetewayo, were a celibate body, we may form some 
idea of what a drain the “ paidomdzoma” was upon the actual and 
possible resources of Eastern Christianity.! At last, however, it fell 
into disuse, and in the seventeenth century ceased to exist. 

A variety of causes contributed to the decline of an institution 
which had so greatly strengthened the Turkish army at the ex- 
pense of the Christian population. From the time when the 
Janissaries were allowed to marry, they naturally desired to have 
their own children taken into the corps, 
admission to its privileges by bribery. 


loss to 


while others obtained 
On the other hand, the 
Sultans came to regard the Janissaries as dangerous to them- 
selves, much as the Roman Emperors had found the Prztorians 
to be, and were thus less anxious to have the corps recruited. 
The number of conversions to Islam had also narrowed the area 
of enlistment from among the Christians; and Rycaut, writing 
shortly after the custom had fallen into disuse, mentions the cor- 
ruption of the officers and the carelessness in their discipline as 
the cause of its decay. Accordingly we last hear of the tribute 
being levied in 1676, though an isolated case is mentioned as late 
as 1703.2 

Jesides the tribute of Christian children, there was a further 
reason for the conversion of the Greeks in the honors offered to 
those who apostatised. When the Turks found themselves mas- 
ters of a great European Empire, they had neither the financial 
nor the diplomatic skill requisite for conducting it. The Turkish 
method of keeping accounts was cumbrous, the Turkish language 


1 Paparregopoulos (op. cit., v. 471) estimates at about a million the number of Chris- 
tian children taken to serve in the corps during the first two centuries of its existence. 

* Ryeaut, in Knolles, op. cit., ii.go. Ranke, Mursten u, Volker von Sud. Kuropa, 
p. 69, says that it ceased between 1630 and 1650. Paparregopoulos \v. 471) puts the 
date of its abolition in 1638 ; Finlay (v. 163-4) at 1676, and Hammer there ended. 


is extremely difficult to write, and the Turks resembled the 
British in their absolute ignorance of foreign tongues, while 
treaties and diplomatic correspondence continued to be com- 
posed in Greek. But empires are not won by linguists but by 
men of character, who are easily able to find subtle intellects to 
do their office work for them. The precise qualities which the 
Turks lacked the Greeks possessed, and Mohammed II saw at 
once how useful the versatile talents of his new subjects would 
be in the administration of his dominions. But there was this 
difficulty, that nearly all the best educated Greeks had fled abroad 
after the fall of the Byzantine Empire, and it was owing to this 
reason that, during the first two centuries of the Turkish rule, 
the Greeks did not, as a rule, rise higher in the Turkish service 
than a clerkship in the Treasury or the Foreign Office. There 
was, however, even at that period, one notable exception, the 
office of Grand Vizier. Of the five Grand Viziers of Mohammed 
Il, two were Greeks, the former of whom, Mahmud Pasha, was 
the first Christian to hold that great position 


On two occasions, under Selim II, in 1514, and in the early 
days of the Candian War, in 1646, it was actually proposed to 
exterminate all the Christians of Turkey. But wiser counsels 
happily prevailed; and towards the close of the seventeenth cen 
tury, as we saw, the policy of the Turkish Government was to 
preserve, rather than further diminish, the numbers of its Chris 
tian taxpayers. 


But it was not only in the numbers, but also in the quality of 
their population, that the Greek provinces of Turkey 
from the effects of the Turkish conquest 


suffered 
Almost all the men of 
learning, nearly all the chief families, in short the intellectual 
and political leaders of the people, went into exile immediately 
after the fall of the Byzantine Empire. Mohammed II did, in 
deed, address a proclamation in Greek to the principal Archontes 
of the Morea, in which he promised to respect their families and 
property and make them more prosperous than before ;? but his 
promises had little effect in checking the general exodus of the 
great Moreote families. So universal was their emigration that 
only four or five of the Peloponnesian clans, which had played 
the prominent part during the medizval period, remained behind, 
and there were similar wholesale emigrations from Continental 
Greece and Eubcea. As the leading men all went with their rela 
tives and followers, the drain upon the Greek population was as 
serious a danger to the nation as the emigration of the Pelopon 
nesian peasants to America, which has lately been robbing the 
land of its cultivators and causing widespread alarm in the Greek 
Press. 


Many Greeks, anxious to fight against the foes of their own, 
or even those of their adopted, country, became of their own free 
will Venetian light horsemen, or Stradioti, just as others were 
forced to enlist in the ranks of the Turkish Janissaries. The 
researches of a learned Greek historian have thrown a flood of 
light upon the constitution and explotts of that remarkable body 
of soldiers. ‘The name by which they were known is not derived 
from the Greek ‘stradiotai” (“soldiers”), but from the 
Italian, strada, and signified that those who bore it were “ always 
on the road” 
of Greeks and 
the Morea, and mainly from Laconia, but the most valiant were 
the men of Nauplia. Among their leaders we find many historic 
Moreat those of Bua 
bearers were descendants or relatives of the men who had fought 


word 
wanderers, who had no fixed abodes. Composed 
Albanians, the corps was entirely recruited from 


names, such as and Palaiologos, whose 


Che sixteenth 
century was the golden age of the Stradioti, who demonstrated all 


the good fight for the liberty of the Peloponnesos 


\ Stradtote was 
even in the service of our Henry VIII, fighting in Scotland and 


over Europe that Greek valor was not extinct 


acting as Governor of Boulogne, at that time an English fortress 
But they had their weaknesses, as 
and their inordinate vanity was the 


well as their good qualities, 
favorite theme of Venetian 
comedians, just as Plautus had satirized the boastfulness of the 
lasso 


Miles Gloriosus for the amusement of the ancient Romans 
has blamed their rapacity in the line: 


“Il leggier Greco alle rapine intento,” 


Indeed, 


themselves, 


but other poets have sung of their triumphs there 
] § I 


bards in the ranks of the 


were 


* wanderers ” and a whole 


Paparregopoulas, op. cit. 489. 
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literature of their poems has been published, mostly written in a 
peculiar dialect resembling that now spoken in Calabria, where 


many Greek songs are still sung by the descendants of the 
numerous Epirote families settled there after the Turkish con- 
quest—the third time that Magna Grecia had received a large 


One of their number, Marullus, of whom it 
‘first united Apollo to Mars,” wrote Latin 
ilcaics and sapphics, which, if not exactly Horatian, are, at any 
rate, as good as the ordinary product of the sixth-form intellect. 
Another Theodore 
employed his pen in the composition of a work on the Origin of 


Greek population 


was said that he 


Speendounis, or Spceendugino, more usefully 


the Ottoman Emperors, with the patriotic object of arousing the 
sympathy of sixteenth-century statesmen for the deliverance of 
The Stradiote, 
mace—their characteristic weapons—than with the pen. 


Greece were, however, mightier with the javelin 
and the 
ie long javelin, which they carried on horseback, was a par- 
weapon. Shod at both ends with a sharp 
iron point, it could be used either way with equally deadly effect ; 
horseman could seize the mace which 
and bring it down on the skull of an 


ticularly formidable 


and if it failed, the agile 
saddle bow, 
Unforiunately, the blow was rarely struck for Greece, 
and the skull was usually that of a Christian, against whom the 


hung at his 
opponent 


Stradiote had no personal or national quarrel. 
Rut Greece was deprived of her literary as well as her military 


men by the Turkish conquest. For almost the first time in her 
long history, all traces of learning vanished from the home of the 
Muses Most of the scholarly Greeks of that age emigrated to 


‘Captive Greece led 
unlettered 
0, sixteen centuries later, she once more spread the 


just as, in.the words of Horace, 


rs captive” after her subjugation by the 





lellenic studies in the darkest West 
We owe much of our modern culture to this fifteenth-century 
dispersion of the learned Greeks; but the gain of Europe was the 
loss of Greece. It required the lapse of two whole centuries to 


nake up in the least degree the deficiencies in Greek education, 
which the departure of all these men of light and leading caused; 


nd if they strove to interest European courts and scholars in 
the fortunes of their abandoned country, that was of small prac- 
tical advantage compared with the loss which they inflicted upon 
it Had 


they remained in Greece, their influence would soon 


have made itself felt; they would have obtained posts in the 
lurk service, which might have enabled them to improve the 
ndition of their fellow-countrymen, and their example would 
ve prevented the complete spread of ignorance over large parts 


f Greece during the first two centuries after the conquest 


Moreover, from the date of the Turkish conquest the immigra- 
tions of the foreign elements, which had occurred so often during 
the Byzantine and Frankish period, ceased, and for nearly four 
centuries the Hellenic race was uncontaminated by alien blood 

he Franks left behind them few survivors, except in the islands, 

id ere were no Slavonic raids, while the Greeks, who re- 
1 ed tru their faith, never intermarried with the Turks, for 


who became the wife of a Mussulman was ex- 
lhe apart, 
rkish rule, for the first time for centuries, perhaps 


Li S« for the last, 


Greek woman 


communicated two religions remained absolutely 


and, under Tu 


there was no racial rivalry between the Chris- 


tians of the Near East. Union reigned between Greeks, Bul- 
garians, Serbs, Albanians and Roumanians; and the doctrine of 
nationalities, nowadays the keynote of Balkan politics, had no 
influence under the Turkish system of that period, which treated 
Christians of whatever race as the inferiors of all Mussul- 
ns, whether of Turkish, Slavonic, Albanian or Greek extrac 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES OF 


\ yHE Christian churches of Athens form an interesting subject 
Ju for study. Ther 


ATHENS! 


There are few examples now remaining, owing 


to the fact that very many were taken down before 1890, at 
which date the value of these buildings began to be recognized 
Since that time care has been taken to preserve some of them, but 
hers have been so much restored that they are now of no value 
whatever to the architectural student 
One f the oldest and best preserved is the church of St 
Nicodemus, which dates from 1045. Adthough the largest of these 
‘id churches, it is nevertheless a small, oblong building, measur- 


Extract from a paper by Charles Gourlay, Professor of Architecture in Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical Coilege. 
. 


ing only 62 feet by 45 feet. It is vaulted throughout, and has a 
large dome in the centre of its plan which springs direct from 
the pendentives, 7. ¢., without a drum. The lighting is by sixteen 
windows, placed in the dome itself, similarly to those in the 
great church of Sta. Sophia at Constantinople. The gallery in 
the interior assists materially in giving. scale to this church. The 
external walls are built of yellow-colored oblong blocks of lime- 
stone, having between both the horizontal and vertical joints flat 
red tiles, about 144 inches thick, laid in beds of mortar of about 
equal thickness. On the ground story there is a horizontal 
string-course of peculiarly cut bricks placed vertically on edge, 
and otherwise all bedded in mortar, and thereby forming an orna- 
mental pattern round the building. 

The church of the Saints Theodore, dating from 1050, is an- 
other of the best preserved of the old churches of Athens. Its 
plan is of the Greek-cross type and it has three apses at the east 
end. The dome at the crossing has a high drum, which has two- 
light windows in each side of it. The belfry placed upon the top 
of the gable at the south arm of the cross is a late addition. 
Underneath this belfry there is a two-light window with the usual 
arrangement of flat bricks and zigzag border, serving as archi- 
trave and archivolt. By each side of this window there is a ram- 
pant arch of similar design, thereby forming a very peculiar 
treatment of the gable. 

The original part of the church of the Kapnikarea is of the 
Greek-cross type in plan, the dome at the crossing being sup- 
ported on four columns. The drum of the dome has single-light 
windows in each of its eight sides, and the dome itself is covered 
externally with tiling, which is the usual method. This part is 
thought to date from the ninth century, but much later, probably 
in the fourteenth or fifteenth century, additions were made 
whereby a chapel was added to the north and an outer narthex 
to the west. This outer narthex is covered with four gables, 
which is a form rather unusual in Greek Byzantine work. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the old churches of Athens 
is that one known as the Small Metropolis or Cathedral. It is 
very small, being about 40 feet by 24 feet over all, externally. 
Its date is uncertain, but it was probably built in the thirteenth 
century. Its walls are largely composed of ancient fragments of 
marble put together in a most haphazard manner, but the old 
slabs give it a golden yellow color, which is very beautiful. It 
has only one apse. Its dome is supported on four square piers, 
while the drum has single-light windows, with roof tiled in the 
usual manner 


In Athens there are some modern buildings of considerable 
interest to which attention should be directed. The Academy 
of Science is an admirably proportioned building dating from 
882. It is Pentelic marble. The architect 
Hansen 


faced with was 
he University has an excllently designed fagade of Pentelic 
marble. In the centre part of the portico there are two Ionic 
columns “in antis.” The portico extends five bays on each side 
of this, however, having piers with moulded capitals to divide the 
At the upper part of the wall behind the piers there are 
fresco-paintings, the effect of which is delightful. 


bays 


The new Library is one of the finest buildings devoted to such 
It is of the Doric order, with a hexa- 
is also of marble and was completed quite re- 
These three buildings are situated side by side in the 
University Boulevard and form a fine group. 


a purpose in existence. 
style portico. It 


cently 


lhe modern Cathedral was built in 1855 and is not beautiful. 
It was constructed with materials obtained by demolishing seventy 
old churches. 
The Royal Palace dates from 1834-38, and is a large plain 
building on a fine site. There is a Doric portico in the centre of 
the western front built of Pentelic marble. 

lhe Observatory is notable for its fine situation on the top of 
the Hill of the Nymphs, a short distance west of the Acropolis; 
it was opened in 1846. The Zappeion is a large building used for 
exhibition and built about 1888, on one of the finest 
in Athens. It has a central Corinthian portico of eight 
columns based on the Lysicrates Monument, with a pediment over 
it. The wings are plainly treated. The building is semi-circular 
in plan and has a large entrance hall. 


purposes, 


sites 


It has been truly said that to visit Athens and study what is 
to be seen there is an epoch in the art-training of any man. Such 
the writer felt his visit to be to him, and it is to be hoped that 
architectural students in increasing numbers will visit this ancient 
city and reap the benefit to be obtained by study there. 
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TALL AUSTRALIAN TREES. 


GREAT many tales about Australian vegetation have from 

time to time become current only to become demolished as 

the continent became better.known. But there is one phase 
of the subject that is of real scientific interest—I allude to the 
size of our trees, and in regard to these we have still much to 
learn. 

It is very difficult for some people to understand that in a ques- 
tion of this kind only actual measurements by tape or theodolite 
or records by an observer of proved accuracy can be admitted 
The mere guessing of heights is rarely attended with even approx- 
imation to accuracy. I have been given the most astounding 
heights for certain trees, and when I have asked for evidence | 
have sometimes given offence. 

The greatest claims for Australian trees have been made on 
behalf of Victoria, most of them from Gippsland. In 1862 
Mueller wrote to Seemann’s Journal of Botany that D. Boyle of 
Nunawading, near Melbourne, had measured a fallen tree in the 
recesses of the Dandenong and found it to be 420 feet. About 
the same time he wrote to the Australasian, giving more details 
about this tree, which was stated to be 392 feet long. He added 
thirty feet as a fair estimate of the length of the top, which had 
broken off, and thus we have 420 feet as the height of this tree. 

Henniker Heaton says that on the Blacks Spur were two trees, 
one alive, measuring 420 feet in length, and the other (prostrated) 
480 feet long. He adds that Baron Mueller is the authority for 
these measurements. One version, therefore, states that the 420- 
foot tree is prostrate and the other that it is alive. If these state- 
ments are correct, then two trees of this stupendous height are 
referred to. Following is another account of the 480-foot tree: 
A note by Mueller in the Gardener’s Chronicle for 1862 says that 
several trees had been recently measured at the upper Yarra and 
on the Dandenong. He adds: 

“ The highest known is ascertained to be 480 feet, and therefore 
as high as the great pyramid.” Mueller in his “ Select Extra 
Tropical Plants” writes that a tree was measured in the Cape 
Otway range 415 feet high and 15 feet in diameter. Another tree 
measured at the base of the stem 69 feet in circumference; at 12 
feet from the ground, 14 feet in diameter; at 78 feet, 9 feet; at 
144 feet, 8 feet in diameter, and at 210 feet, 5 feet. All these 
trees belong to the species described by Mueller as eucalyptus 
regnans on account of its crowning height. It is the tree known 
in Victoria variously as “ white gum, messmate and peppermint ” 
(it varies much in the bark), and Mueller alludes to it as the 
“tallest tree on the globe, surpassing even the renowned Cali- 
fornia sequoia and Wellington pines in height, reaching to 400 
feet and even more.” 

On another occasion he continues to limit the height to about 
four hundred feet. “In our sheltered springy forest glens at 
taining not rarely a height of over four hundred feet.” In 1862 
he, in Seemann’s Journal of Botany, said that KE. B. Heyne meas 
ured a tree at the Dandenong 295 feet to first branch, diameter 
at first branch, 4 feet. To the point where broken off, 70 feet; 
total, 365 feet. Diameter at fracture, 3 feet; girth of stem, three 
feet from the ground, 41 feet. Although not up to the 400-foot 
standard, this is a very big tree, and I am sorry that we have not 
evidence which would warrant our accepting it. In fact, those 
old records are simply unreliable, in spite of their apparent atten 
tion to details 

We will go a step higher. In 1889, F. Sanley Dobson of Mel 
bourne quoted Mueller as having written in his “ Botanic Teach 
ings” that our gum trees attain a height of five hundred feet. | 
cannot trace this particular reference, but | have other references 
of such a height to which Mueller gave currency. For example, 
in Seemann’s Journal of Botany he says that George W. Robinson 
in the back ranges of Berwick found a tree eighty-one feet in girth 
four feet from the ground, and supposes that toward the sources 
of the Yarra and Latrobe Rivers it attains five hundred feet. 

Another contemporary account says that W. G. Robinson of 
Berwick, Victoria, in a journey from Gippsland to Mount Baw 
Jaw. saw and measured a tree five hundred feet high. Later in 
an edition of the “Select Extra Tropical Plants,” the name of 
the finder and the height are varied. “G. W. Robinson, sur 
veyor, measured a tree at the foot of Mount Baw Baw 471 feet 


high.” 
But we have not reached high-water mark yet. David Boyle, 


who for twenty-seven years had been identified with big trees, in 
1889 wrote to the Velbourne Argus, giving 525 feet as the height 
of a tree shown to him some years previously As this was con 
sidered to be rather “ tall,” and is, I believe, the greatest height 
in or out of Australia claimed for a tree, Mr. Boyle replied to 


inquirers: “I determined to have it photographed and measured, 
ten years having elapsed since I measured it before. . . I 
found it. The tree was healthy, the only change in it since I saw 
it last being that a portion of the top was blown away. The 
measurement now is 466 feet high, and its circumference four 
feet from the ground, 81 feet; base, 114 feet.” 

Visitors to the Melbourne International Exhibition in 1888 will 
remember the photographs of a large butted gum tree by N. J 
Caire, photographer, who declared that he had once come across 
this monster in Gippsland, and that its height was 464 feet. He 
called it “ The Baron,” after Von Mueller. Here was something 
definite to go upon. 

Che trustees of the public library of Melbourne voted $500, the 
trustees of the exhibition building another $500, the minister for 
lands promised a sum not exceeding $4,000, to have this leviathan 
measured and photographed. After some hesitancy on the part 
of the photographer the identical tree photographed was found. 
lhe inspector of forests and a Government surveyor measured 
it accurately and found it to be 210 feet 9 inches. Here was a 
come-down. “No tree. in the neighborhood reached 300 feet.” 


The tree, of which a specific measurement was given, was found 
on actual measurement to be less than half its reputed height 
James Munroe, premier of Victoria, thereupon offered a reward 
of $500 out of his own pocket for any Victorian tree 400 feet in 
height, and the reward has remained unclaimed to this day.— 
Sydney Herald 





[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and 
a full and adequate description of the buildings, including a state- 
ment of cost.) 


MIDDLESEX SCHOOL BUILDINGS, CONCORD, MASS.: THE DINING-HALL 
MR. CHARLES K. CUMMINGS, ARCHITECT; AND REAR OF HEAD- 
MASTER'S HOUSE, MESSRS. PEABODY & STEARNS, ARCHITECTS, BOS- 
TON, MASS. 


HEAD-MASTER'S HOUSE OF THE SAME S¢ HOOL. MESSRS. PEABODY & 
STEARNS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


MASTER'S HOUSE OF THE SAME S\ HOOL. MR. CHARLES K. CUMMINGS, 
ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


BRYANT-PAINE HALL OF THE SAME SCHOOL MESSRS. PEABODY & 
STEARNS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUTH AFRICAN WAR MEMORIAL, HAILEYBURY COLLEGE, LONDON, ENG 
MR. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, ARCHITECT 


Tuts plate is copied from The Builder 


CHURCH AT PORTOBELLO, NEAR EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND MR I J 
WALFORD, ARCHITECT 


Tuts plate is copied from Building News 
Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


\ NEW CHURCH, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 


THE MINES AND METALLURGY BUILDING: LOUISIANA PURCHASE EX 
POSITION, ST. LOUIS, MO MR. THEODORE C. LINK, ARCHITECT, ST 
LOUIS, MO 


NORWICH, CATHEDRAL FROM THE SOUTHEAST 


‘THE SPIRIT OF THE ATLANTIC”: LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, 


ST. LOUIS, MO 

















LonGLEAT.—Lord Bath, who has just been appointed Lord Lieu 
tenant of the County of Somerset in succession to the late Earl 
of Cork, is one of those English peers who live nearly all the year 
round on their estates, where much old-time stateliness and 
feudal splendor are observed. Indeed, his principal country seat, 
Longleat, was described by Lord Macaulay as the most magnifi 
cent country house in all England, and the great historian’s ver 
dict still holds good to-day. Longleat was originally a small 
Priory of the Order of St. Augustine. At the dissolution of the 
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monasteries at the time of the Reformation it went by gift of 
King Henry VIII to Sir John Horsey, and then to the Duke of 
Somerset, Protector of the Realm, who bestowed it upon his sec- 
retary, Sir John Thynne. It was he who began building Longleat 
in 1567. Long before the work was completed, Queen Elizabeth, 
who had had Sir John in her service for a time as controller of 
her household, insisted upon paying him a visit there. When he 
died the house was still in an unfinished condition, and one of his 
successors, Sir James Thynne, called in the advice of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, the architect of St. Paul’s Cathedral, who planned 
the present staircase and other improvements. In the time of 
Sir James Thynne, Longleat was visited by King Charles II, by 
his queen and by his brother, afterward James II. At his death 
without issue, the place passed to his nephew, Thomas Thynne, 
popularly known as “Tom of Ten Thousand,” in allusion to his 
supposed income.—Marquise de Fontenoy in N. Y. Tribune. 


St. Joun’s CoLtiece, CAMBRIDGE, Enc.—Many of the colleges 
have in late years added several choice and convenient buildings ; 
and the university in particular has been enriched with ample 
scientific museums and laboratories. On these the ancient plan 
has been constantly followed of building the chief front of the 
building close on the street, and piercing it with an arch, by which 
access is obtained to a courtyard with velvet turf in the centre, 
and, if practicable, trees, two, three, and ultimately four sides 
being added as required; a plan which on all grounds of light, 
beauty, quiet and security ts far superior to our plan of single 
isolated structures. Many of the most famous and what were 
supposed to be the richest colleges have suffered sadly from the 
agricultural depression which has weighed on England for twenty 

But I was told of one singular piece of good luck in the 
of St. John’s College at Cambridge. In the reign of King 
( about seven centuries ago—one of the monasteries was 
endowed with a manor on the coast of Lincolnshire, which passed 
to St. John’s about four centuries ago. The actual occupancy of 
the soil had been alienated by long leases, but the feudal superior- 
ity of the “lord of the manor” still remained. The accretions 
along the coast by the silting up of the weirs had gradually cre- 
ated and elevated a considerable expanse of land between high 
and low water mark. This had been let for a very trifling rent, 
when it was gradually found to be absolutely needed by the East 
Coast railways for their extension to the deep sea. On applying 
to St. John’s College for the use of this land at the habitual low 
rent, this “lord of the manor” replied that he had no notion of 
any such thing. Since his feudal sway extended over a newly- 
born territory of which King John and the monasteries never 
heard and since railways and dockers needed it they must pay 
for it; and a portion of the manor’s new-made soil was disposed 
of by the college for one hundred thousand pounds !—Dr. William 
Bhi in the Boston Transcript. 
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Cue Cuitino Burtpinc Mecuanic.—It is frankly admitted, and 
on all hands that the vice of the lower class is pro- 
tracted drunkenness. Many workmen are serviceable on an aver- 
age four, sometimes only three, days of the week. The following 
is, almost word for word, the statement made by an architect of 
: who is at present erecting a number of important 
buildings, and consequently employs large squads of men: “ The 
great drawback in building is lack of reliable hands, and the fre 
quent stagnation of work. The laborers themselves live like 
beasts, and have few needs outside of their drink. When pay-day 
comes around, my paymasters are beset by the men’s wives, who 
put in a timely appearance, and try to get their husbands’ pay so 
that the family will not starve. As I am usually obliged to pay 
the husband, who does the work, the result is likely to be that he 
spends Sunday in drink; Monday (known as San Lunes or Holy 
1 likewise; Tuesday is needed for partial recuperation; 
on Wednesday the men either work in a half-hearted fashion or 
return home to fetch some forgotten tools and stay at home. If 
it rains, I can’t count on them even for indoor work, and the only 
days on which solid work is done are, therefore, the remaining 
three. Their belongings, ‘and frequently ‘those of others, are 
usually in the pawnshops. My work is further hampered by a 
scarcity of skilled workmen. But the greatest nuisance is the 
large number of holidays.” The Mercurio of Santiago says that 
from the 1st of January to the 22d of May (the date of the article) 
the work on the harbor was suspended eighty-nine and one-half 
days, or about three months out of four months and twenty days. 
Evening Post. 


manifest, 


Santiago, 


Monday ) 


N.Y 


MoNUMENT TO PROTESTANTISM AT SPEYER—The Memorial 
Church at Speyer-on-the-Rhine, Germany, erected as a monument 
to Protestantism, of which Speyer is the birthplace, just dedicated, 
has been erected at a cost of about $375,000, in recognition of the 
fact that at Speyer, following the Diet of the German empire, 
held in 1529. at which the religious reformation was condemne 1 
at the dedication of Emperor Charles V, Protestantism was bo | 
because a minority of six princes and fourteen representatives 
‘protested ” against the act of the Diet. The Met 


tree cities 


rial Church has been erected by the contributions of Europe 
. 


and American branches of the Reformed Church, America con- 
tributing about one-third of the cost. The church is pure Gothic 
in architecture and will seat 1,500. It has a high tower, and a 
feature of the entrance porch is a colossal statue of Martin 
Luther clasping the Bible to his breast—Exchange. 


A New GLAss-MAKING Process.—The new process of manu- 
facture of flint glass (it has already been successfully applied to 
glass-bottle making) does away with coke altogether. The heat 
is obtained by a mixture of steam and gas tar of the crudest kind 
(the residues of gas works), costing about thirty shillings a ton. 
A burner is used, which is fed with steam from a boiler at about 
a pressure of forty pounds to the square inch. The burner has 
an interior conduit through which the gas tar is sucked by the 
vacuum caused by the escaping steam. The steam and tar com- 
bine, and, impinging on an incandescent fire-brick, burst into a 
flame of a very high temperature. The chemical action seems to 
be that the oxygen and hydrogen of the steam are disintegrated 
and combine with the heated carbon of the tar to form car- 
buretted hydrogen, the oxygen being free to support the com- 
bustion. It is, in fact, a process of making gas from heated 
water and coal tar mixed. This system has been aptly named 
the “ Hydroleum” process. It will be at once evident that the 
new method has many advantages over the old coke process. 
First, the heat can be more quickly and intensely applied, by 
which there is a great saving of time. It is at all periods under 
the control of the stokers, for the burners can be regulated to a 
nicety, the pressure being raised or lowered at will. There is an 
entire absence of smoke and dirt, the resultant carbon dioxide being 
carried up the shaft of the furnace. The cost has been found to 
be less than that of coke with properly arranged furnaces, and, 
above all, the glass is “founded” in time, and is ready to be 
worked when required. The new and scientific method of found- 
ing glass, which is likely to effect a revolution in methods, and 
a saving of time and money so great as to enable British workers 
to compete with their foreign rivals, is the invention of Mr. Pres- 
ton Davies. It is being adopted by Messrs. Powell & Sons, the 
proprietors of the Whitefriars Glass Works. The works, which 
have been in existence over two hundred years, employ between 
two hundred and three hundred hands.—London News. 


Harcourt House, Lonpon.—There are many who will be sorry 
to learn that Harcourt House, in Cavendish Square, which may 
well be described as one of the “stately homes of England,” is 
about to be torn down, the superb garden having been purchased 
by the Postoffice Department, while the house itself is to make 
way for a great business and office building, the lower floors of 
which will be devoted to automobile salesrooms. Harcourt House 
was built according to the designs of Thomas Archer, at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, for Robert Benson, Lord Bing- 
ley, at whose death it was purchased by Simon, first Earl of Har- 
court. Qne night a card-party took place there, the stakes were 
high, and luck went against the earl. At last the mansion and 
the extensive grounds were the stake, and they were lost to the 
third Duke of Portland, great-grandfather of the present Duke. 
But when the transfer came to be made it was found that there 
were legal difficulties in the way of alienating the house from 
the estate of which it formed part. The difficulty was got over 
by the duke taking a long lease from the Earl of Harcourt “on 
favorable terms.” The next occupants of the house were the 
fourth duke and then the fifth and late Duke of Portland, whose 
eccentricities have given rise to so much romance and legend, and 
who built the whole of the subterranean portion of Welbeck 
Abbey, in order to avoid the gaze of strangers. It was this duke, 
too, who, with the same object in view, erected an enormous 
screen of ground glass, 80 feet high and 200 feet long, on either 
side of the gardens of Harcourt House, so that the residents in 
Henrietta Street and in Wigmore Street should not be able to 
intrude on his privacy. These screens are still standing. At his 
death Lord Breadalbane obtained possession of the lease which 
has now terminated, and occupied Harcourt House until about a 
year ago. It is possible that when the house comes to be pulled 
down some further discoveries will be made in connection with 
the mysterious existence of the late Duke of Portland, who made 
it his London home. It is charged by the present claimant to the 
Portland dukedom and estates that fear of being charged with the 
homicide of his brother, Lord George Bentinck, caused him to 
lead a double life, and that he passed alternately as the duke 
and as a Mr. Druce, surviying in his latter capacity the alleged 
death and burial of the late Duke of Portland for a number of 
years. It is even asserted that the tomb stated to contain the 
body of the late Duke of Portland is filled with sand or wood, 
and the claimant, who is a grandson of Mr. Druce, has endeavored 
in every possible way to secure from the courts permission to have 
the ducal tomb opened, the present duke, who is Master of the 
Horse to the King, opposing the petition,-and bringing all the 
immense influence which he possesses as a member of the admin- 
istration, and as a great territorial magnate, to bear upon the 

ithorities to prevent the request from being granted.—Marquise 

mtenoy in N. Y. Tribune. 

































From The Builder. 


Haileybury College, London. 


Reginald Blomfield, Architect 
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Head-master’s House: Middlesex School, Concord, Mass. 
Peabody & Stearns, Architects. 
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The Dining-Hall: Charles K. Cummings, Architect. 








Rear of Head-master’s House. 
Peabody & Stearns, Architects 


Middlesex School Buildings, Concord, Mass. 
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Church at Porto Bello, near Edinburgh, Scotland. 











From Building News. 


















